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Improved Water Grate and Steam Generator. | of shell fish is a large and important industr,’, indeed one of How Eyes are Made. 

Water grates are not, by any means, a novel idea, It wag| the largest,in Baltimore? The oyster beds are chiefly in the| “ What do we think of this fellow ® asks the oculist of 
seen long ago that if water could be introduced into the | Chesapeake river and its tributaries, and the annual crop is| his client. ‘Study his features, his look, and say frankly 
hollow bars used in grates, that it would not only prove #|about 25,000,000 bushels, taken from beds covering 3,000| what you think.” «He looks well enough,” answers the 
protection to the bars from the effects of heat, but would also| acres. The capital employed in the canning and preserving | other, laboring usually under some little emotion. « Well, 


render the grate a more : Jean, reveal your sccret to 
or less effective heating this gentleman.” Where- 
appendage. Fi / upon Jean introduces a 

‘The invention deline. iY ; 2 knitting needle under his 


ated in the accompanying 
engraving,it is claimed, is 
much more effective than 
those which have pre- 
ceded it, and testimonials 
from those who have em- 
ployed the device in con- 
nection with the boilers 
of stationary engines and 
locomotives, certify to 
its durability, and also to 
large saving of fuel 
through ité use. 

It is claimed—and these 
claims are sustained by 
the testimonials referred 
to—that the economy of 
fuel secured is morethan 
15 per cent where the 
grate alone is used, and 
from 25 to 30 per cent 
when both the grate and 
generators are used to- 
gether. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective 
view of a boiler with the 
improvement attached,in 
which A is the grate and 
‘B the steam geiérators. 
A top view of the grate 
is shown in Fig. 2, por- 
tions being broken away 
toshow thetubular form 
of the grate, 

Water enters the grate 
through the pipes, C, 
Figs. 1 and 2, the direc- 
tion of the flow being 
indicated by arrows, and 
finally emerges in the 
form of steam through 
the pipe, D, Fig. 1, which 
conveys it to the steam 
space of the boiler. 

The generators, B, Fig. 
1,are corrugated cast-iron 


eyelid, removes his eye, 
places it in the hand of the 
astonished spectator as 
unconcernedly as though 
it were ashirt stud. How 
is it possible to resist such 
@ demonstration? These 
gentlemen charge from 
forty to fifty francs for an 
eye. The manufacturer 
of the Rue du Temple has 
an entirely different way 
of doing business. He is 
generally a man pretty 
well informed ; simple, po- 
lite, a little of an artist, a 
little ofa workman, and 4 
little of a tradesman. He 
scarcely employs cither 
apprentice or assistant, 
except when he reccives 
a good order from some 
naturalist for animals’ 
eyes for his collection. All 
day long, seated ata table 
at one end of his work- 
room, he works by the 
light of aspirit lamp. Be- 
fore him are arranged, in 
either cakes of sticks, the 
— -aterials uséd‘ by hiro in 
— his profession. He takes 
a little enamel, melts it, 
and, by the aid of a blow- 
pipe, blows it until it be- 
comes a small ball at the 
end of the instrument. 
This ball is destined to 
represent the whiteof the 
eye. He next takes some 
more enamel, which is 
colored this time, and lets 
a drop of it fall upon the 
summit of the cornea. 
Gently héating it at the 
flame, it spreads out in a 


boxes, having connection round spot, and eventual- 
at the bottom with one , lybecomes flat, and resem- 
Sidof cha oulaldecewats WALKER & CO0’S WATER GRATE AND STEAM GENERATOR. Hace aes 


bars, and being connected at the top with the steam space of 
the boiler through the pipes, E. The generators have also 
rectangular openings, as shown, through which the heated 
gases of combustion pass, so that both sides become effective 
heating surfaces. 

Blow-off cocks, F, are supplied to both the grate and the 
generators, by which the sediment may be removed as often 
ug necessary. 

It is said that by making sections of the pipes, D and E, of 
glass, the circulation is shown to be perfect. 

It is claimed that besides the durability and economy above 
mentioned as being secured by this construction, the follow- 
ing advantages are also attained, viz, increased heating sur- 
face ; impossibility of cracking by expansion, as the grate 
and generators are only attached to the boiler by the pipes: 
the grate being fed from the bottom of the boiler, receives 
water constantly, as fast as the external heat converts the 
water into steam: also the grate is always kept so cool that 
no clinkers can adhere to its surface. f 

The grate is cast by a peculiar method which secures uni- 
formity of thickness. The generators are also cast in single 
piece, and their use obviates the necessity of fire-bricks. 

' The patent on the water grate bears date Nov. 19, 1867, 
and thaton the steam generator isdated March 24, 1868. 
Portions or the whole of these patents will be sold. For fur- 
ther information address R. L. Walker & Co., Globe Village, 
Mass. 


drop of enamel placed in the same manner in the center of 
the iris imitates the pupil. The ball is now detached from 
the blow-pipe, cut to an oval shape, and smoothed at the 
edges, so that on intrsducing it beneath the eyelid it may 
not wound any of the smaller nerves. These eyes cost no 
more than from twenty to twenty-five francs, which one can 
quite comprehend, as there is neither heavy rent to pay, nor 
the wages ofa liveried cyclops. 

The manufacture of artificial eyes is both difficult and 
tedious, It suits alike both men and women, and many of 
the latter succeed well in it; it is, moreover, one of the best 
remunerated of art industries. Most of the work-people arc 
paid by piece-work ; that is,so much per eye, varying from 
ten to fifteen francs, and a clever workman will turn out his 
eye per diem. Others receive from the large manufacturers 
a share of the proceeds arising from the sales of eyes manu- 
factured by them, and have to take back any eyes not ap- 
proved of by the customers. These they put on one side to 
serve for their stock in trade wheu they commence business 
on their own account. 

One of these collections furnishes a somewhat curious 
sight. Reposing upon wadding at the bottom of a drawer 
are several scores of eyes, ranged side by side, and exhibiting. 
a singular variety of expression. Some are small, others 
large; some black, others blue, hazel brown, light brown, 
bluish, and greenish gray: nearly all are brilliant; all have 
a fixed stare—all arc, in fact, looking you through. On one 
side are laughing children’s eyes, next to them the liquid- 

Tuer BALTIMORE OvsTER INDUSTRY.—In no country in the looking eyes of young girls, the languid eyes of middle-aged 
world is the oyster so popular an article of food as in oura; women, eyes with an amiable or sinister expression, severe 
and our large inland states and territories are populated with | trade is estimated at $10,000,000; and the oysters dredged, | Official eyes; then come the old men’s eyes, slightly filmy; 
men of like passions with ourselves of the seaboard States, | canned, and packed, are sufficient in quantity to feed 20,000 | and in a corner are the worn-out eyes-—eyes that have been 
‘What wonder, then, that the packing of this most nutritious | persons. already used, and have been returned by the customers as 
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models to make other eyes by. The enamel eye, after being 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere .for some months, 
loses alike its color‘and its luster, apd becomes opaquelook- 
ing; a thick, dingy coating of eolidified humors spreads over 
its polished surface, and it has-a glassy look, like the eye of 
a dead person. “Touch them, you will do no harm,” says 
the oculist to visitors, just as though it was a collection of 
coins or minerals they were inspecting. 
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ENAMELING WOOD WORK. 


(From The Building News. ] 


We have very censiderable doubts as to whether polished 
paint may be considered in good taste when used for the in- 
teriors of drawing rooms, or, in fact, of any room. There is 
a want of repose, und a garishness about gloss colors, which 
are scarcely compatible with that quietness and repose so 
necessary to the perfect satisfaction of the educated eye. 
Polished glass is beautiful, and never out of place; the same 
may be said of marble, of gems, and of all steel work or in- 
struments. With all these, polish isthe one thing needful 
to develope their beauty and finish, and, in fact, is a necessity 
of the material. This is so self-evident that we never for a 
moment doubt its propriety or imagine it would be better 
otherwise. Fitness, beauty, and utility are a consequence of 
the polish in all these cases, and therefor proper and right 
from every point of view; but the same reasoning will not 
apply to polished paint, that is to say, plain tints of colors. 
Of course, imitations of woods and marbles may be polished 
with propriety and without offense to good taste, simply be- 
cause we expect to see them so, and they would not be fin- 
ished if left unvuarnished and unpolished. But it is other- 
wise with plain colors, which, when glossy, have too much. 
the look of the japanner’s shop or the tea tray business. 
These remarks apply principally to that so-called enamel 
work which is produced by merely painting the. work and 
finishing it with varnish,.when, as a matter of course, it 
wery soon becomes discolored ; and even when first done it is 
a mistake in name and execution, and a gross offense against 
good taste. ._The best enamel work—of which there is but 
little done in consequence of its great cost—is free. in some 
measure, from the objections urged against the common 
work. Its manipulation requires so much patience und care 
that itisa very difficult matter to find men who have the 
qualifications requisite for preparing such fine work, und 
therefore it is very rare to’see a really good job. In getting 
up enamel work, much care is requisite in the selection and 
use of the material required. The filling-up color, which 
forms the body of the enamel, is of the greatest importance 
to the ultimate success of the work. Of this material there 
ure several kinds manufactured—black, brown, and yellow, 
for coach painters, japanncrs, and others; but for use in inte- 
rior decoration we prefer to use the white lead filling, as we 
can, by adding the necessary staining colors (which do not 
affect the properties of the enamel), form a solid body of 
color of the same tint, or nearly so, as that with which the 
work is required to be finished, and thus do away with the 
wbjections which may be urged against the black or dark- 
colored filling. For it will be evident to the plainest com- 
prehension that if work whick has to be finished white, or 
with very light tints of color, be filled up with dark-colored fill 
ing, that the number of coats of paint which will be required 
to obscure or kill the dark color will be so many that there 
will be danger of the work becoming rough and uneven in 
parts—at all events there can be no question that work 
which is left with a smooth, even surface, produced by rub- 
bing alone, must be much finer in texture than any that cun 
possibly be left by the brush. The white lead should be 
ground stiff in turpentine, and about one fourth part of the 
vrdinary white lead, ground in oil, added to it, in order to 
prevent the enamel cracking, which it hay a tendency to do, 
except there be some little oil mixed with it. A sufficient 
quantity of polishing copul or best carriage varnish should 
now be added to bind it so that it will rub down easily, which 
fact cannot be properly axcertained except by actual trial, 
inasmuch as the drying properties of varnishes vary, and 
other causes influence the matter. If there be too much var- 
nish in the stuff the work will be exceedingly difficult to cut 
down, und if too little, itis apt to break up in rubbing, so 
that it is always the sufest plan to try the enamel color be- 
fore commencing anything important. The color, being 
properly mixed, should be luid on the work in the ordinary 
manner, using it ruther freely. It may be as well to state 
here that no filling should be put upon new work without 
the same having had two or three coats of ordinary oil paint, 
ner en old work without its having one coat. This givesa key 
for the filling to’ bind to. Successive coats of ‘the filling 
should now be laid on the work until there is a sufiicient 
thickness to cut down to a level surface, filling up the whole 
of the indentations and undulations of the panel. One day 
should intervene between each coat, in order to allow it to 
harden in some degree. When a suflicient number of cvats 
ts put on (which number will, of course, depead upon the 
state of the work to be filled up), it should stund for a fort- 
night or three weeks, until it is thoroughly hard; it will 
then be ready for cutting down, which is to be dene with felt, 
ground pumice-stone, und water. The felt used should be 
such as the marble masons use for polishing marble, which 
varies in. thickness from one eighth to half an inch, and 
about three inches square. This should be fastened by the 
aid of patent knotting or other resinous gum, to square 
pieces of wood of the same size, but one inch thick, so as to 
give a good hold for the hand in using. These pieccs of 
wood, covered with felt, may be made of any size or shape, 
to fit molded surfaces or other inequalities. The pumice- 


wtometo bo used should bo of different degreos of Sneress, | 


and should be carefully selected, so as to be sure that it is 
free from ‘any foreign substance. It is sold ready ground, 
but in situations where it cannot be conveniently got, it may 
be prepared from the lump, by grinding er crushing with a 
stone and muller, and then passed through fine sieves or mus- 
lin; by using these of different degrees of texture the 
ground pumice may be produced of different degrees of fine- 
ness. Except great care be exercised in this matter, it will 
be found that particles of grit will be mixed with it, which 
in using, get on to the work, and make deep scratches, thus 
causing endless trouble and annoyance, besides’ spoiling the 
work. The greatest care is also required in keeping the felt 
clean and free from grit. Many workmen are careless in 
this matter, and when working set down the felt on the step- 
ladder or floor, and thus particles of sand or grit get upon 
it, and so mischief is done. 

In cutting down, itis best to-use a piece of soft lump 
pumice stone to take off the rough parts. The felt and 
ground pumice should now be used with water, the work 
should be wet with a sponge, and the felt soaked in water, 
and then into the powdered pumice, and the work rubbed 
with it, keeping it moderately wet, and rubbing with w circu- 
lar motion, and not straight up and down and across, with a 
light touch, using only just as much pressure as will cause the 
pumice to bite, which will be very clearly felt while the hand 
isin motion, Much care und patience is required to do this 
properly, for if the pressure be too great it forces the pumice 
into the bedy of the filling color, und scratches it instead of 
cutting or grinding it fairlydown. No hurry will avail in 
doing this work,it must have its time; hurry only defeats 
the end in view, and often causes much unnecessary labor. 
A scratch, cuuded by want of cure and too much haste, will 
often throw the work back for days, and involve the cost and 
lubor of refilling. We find in practice that the purpose is 
best answered by using the pumice stone, the coarser kind 
first, then the medium, and finishing with the finest last. It 
will be found advantageous to let a day elapse between the 
rubbing, for when the surface is cut down the filling will in 
all cases be softer underneath, and if it be allowed to stand 
fora day, the newly exposed surface gets harder, und of 
course rubs down better in consequence. The pumice stone 
should be well washed off the work occasionally, in order 
that we may see what progress is being made, and if it re- 
quire morerubbing or not. If, while in progress, it be found 
not to be sufficiently filled up, it may have one or more coats 
of filling after it- has been roughly cut down, and before 
much labor has been spent upon it. 

When sufficiently rubbed down with the pumice stone— 
that is to say, when it has been cut down to a fine, level, and 
uniform surface, the work should stand for a day or two to 
harden. It will now depend entirely upon the work, as to 
whether it must be polished upon the filling, or whether 
it will have to be varnished and polished. * If the fill- 
ing be of the right color, 4nd has rubbed down of one 
uniform tint, we prefer it to be finished in this state, because, 
in the first place, it will have a surface and ‘texture which 
cannot be got by any other means. ‘Finished in this state 
there is an absence of that glare-polish—if we may use the 
term—which isinseparable from varnish polish. It has all 
the uniformity of surface aud evidence of finish, without 
that appearance of varnish which is so objectionable, and 
therefore we prefer it to any varnish polish. After it 
has stood a day or two, the work, if it be intended to be left 
in the state we have been speaking about, must be polished 
in this wise: Take a clean felt and rotten stone, either in oil 
or water, and with thisrub the work as before, until the 
polish begins to appear; then take a boss (i. ¢.a ball of cot- 
ton wool inclosed in fine silk), put the rotten stone upon this 
and keep rubbing with the circular motion until the polish 
is uniform and equal all over. The rottenstone must now 
be carefully cleaned off; if it be in oil, clean off with fine 
tiour; if in water, with sponge und wash leather und water, 
taking care not tu scratch. A. clewn damp chamois or wash 
leather will new be required, which must be held in the left 
hand, leaving the right perfectly clear. Now use the ball of 
the right hand, press gently upon the punel, and draw it for- 
wards or towards you. If this be done properly, it will bring 
up aclear polish upon the work. The hand should be kept 
slightly damp by drawing it across the leather almost every 
time the hand is drawn forward. If this be done effectually, 
«rustling sound will be produced while the hand is in mo- 
tion; if this be so, the polish will be sure to follow. The 
polish thus produced on the filling alone will be of the kind 
we have spoken of above, and will not be at all objectionable 
to even the most fastidious taste; but if the work has to be 
finished with a brilliant luster and to a high degree of polish, 
it will, after being cut down with the pumice and felt, have 
to be coated with two or more coats of the best polishing 
copal varnish, having a quantity of the best flake white from 
the tube; this should be mixed with the varnish in sufficient 
quéntity to forma creamy mixture, with which the work 
must be coated-—one, two, or three couts, as may be desirable. 
This should stand for three or four weeks, until it becomes 
hard, for the harder it is, the better it will polish. It must 
then be cut down with felt and the finest ground pumice 
stone in water, and polished with the rotten stone, asx before 
described. By this means a bright und brilliant polish may 
be obtained, of u very enduring nature. ‘Ihe same process 
will of course answer for all varnished imitations of woods 
and marbles, and all work which will admit of the applica- 
tion of oil varnishes. 

—— rr oi ee 

In Philadelphia there is a small blacksmith’s shop, the bel- 
lows of which is operated by dogs. The bellows is connected 
with a, wooden wheel box, which is kept revolving by the mo 
ticn of the dog, something after ths cemner of a treadmill. 
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Birmingham Bell-Makinz. 


In medieval times it was accounted a less dificult matter 
to cast a church: bell than to couvey‘it any long distance from 
the foundery to the steeple; and it was ® common practice to 
cast these‘cumbrous artieles in the immediate neighborhood 
of the church or cathedral in which they were intended to 
be hung. So late, indeed, asthe year 1762, the great clock 
bell at Canterbury was re-cast in the cathedral yard. The 
early bell-founders were consequently an itinerant fraternity, 
roving through the length and breadth of the country, but 
seldom failing to pitch their tent in or near some cathedral 
town. That they were well skilled in their craft the Sunday 
chimes in many an antique temple bear ample witness, and 
a leading bell-founder of the present day does them the jus- 
tice to remark: “One law of nature, indeed, they were ac- 
quainted with, which modern bell-founders in too many cases 
ignere—that a given weight of bell metal can only sound a 
very narrow range of notes with good effect, and that if bells 
are cast thinner to produce deeper notes, the quality of tone 
must suffer.” 

‘The commencement of bell founding as a stuple of Bir- 
mingham industry uppears to have dated from the middle of 
the last century. It isut least recorded in the local annals 
that “u foundery opposite the Swan at Good Knaves’ End” 
supplied a peal of bells to Harborne and two other neighbor- 
ing churches, ubout the year 1760. “Chimes” were cast at 
another foundery twenty years later, but from that time down 
toa very recent period the production of church bells be- 
came an obsolete industry in the “ hardwarevillage.” Within 
the last half dozen years, however, Messrs. Blews and Sons 
have successfully revived the trade, and Birmingham bells 
promise to become as famous in the future as they have been 
in the past—thanks to the liberal and progressive enterprise 
of this well known firm. 

Let us now describe the process of casting a peal of bells, 
as recently witnessed at the establishment referred to. The 
peal comprised six large bells for a church in New South 
Wales, which were cust in the same pit with three other bells 
for Mexico, the weight of the entire casting being about three 
and a half tuns. Bell.metal is compounded of three parts of 
copper to one of tin, this proportion giving the greatest den- 
sity of metal. Mr. Blews is. however, of opinion that the 
true chemical combination would be six atoms of copper to 
one in tin, or in weight: three and one fourth to one. A less 
quantity of metal than is due to the caliber of the bell, 
though giving the same note, produces a meuger, harsh 
sound; consequently, the superior dignity of tone in some 
old bells is. asexibed to a greater weight of metal being al- 
lowed for the ‘same note than would accord with medern 
ideas ‘of ‘etatiomic production. Four tuns of bell metal is 


‘séething at # white heat in the furnace when the process 


of casting commences, At a given signal, an aperture at the 
end of the furnace, which had been stopped with fire clay, is 
opened by a workman armed with a long tamping bar, and 
the white fluid flows along channels of sand to the pit con- 
taining the molds. 

There are two ways, Mr. Blew tells us, of making bell 
molds. The core in both cases is made of a brickwork or 
cast-iron cone, covered with molding clay, “swept” into the 
shape of the interior of the bell by a wooden “crook” fixed 
to a spindle set up in the middle of thecore. The advantage 
of aniron core is that it can be lifted into a furnace to dry, 
instead of being dried by the application of internal heat, 
as is necessary in the case of the brickwork core. 

_The old method is to make aclay bell on the core by means 
of another. crook, and when this is dry, to make the outside 
mold on the top of it. This mold has hair and hay bands, or 
(in large castings) bands of iron intersected to make it hold 
together, and lift off when dry. The clay bell is then 
knocked to pieces, the mold dropped down again over the 
core, and weighted with earth in the pit in which the bell is 
cast. ‘The metal is then poured in at one hole at the top, an- 
other aperture being left for the escupe of uir. Inthe newer 
process no clay bell is made. The mold is an iron caso lined 
with clay, and swept out internally to the outside shape of 
the bell. The “wires,” or ornamental rings round the bell, 
are made in both cases by the second: sweep, the letters and 
devices being stamped in the soft clay. These iron copes 
can be bolted down to a plate under the core, and need not, 
therefore, be sunk so deep in the ground, if sufficient care be 
taken to get an adequate ‘“‘heud” of metal above the bell, 
which is a very essential consideration. ‘The process of cast- 
ing in the case under review occupied about ten minutes, but 
a couple of days at the least would be required for cooling. 
The tenor bell of the peal for New South Wales had a hap- 
pily chosen legend: “ Wesing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land.” 

Church, school, plantation, factory, and ship bells, still 
closely adhere to the medieval type, and they vary in weight 
from fifty-six pounds upward. Other descriptions of bells 
are made very lurgely in Birmingham, by a goodly number 
of bell founders. Railway and dinner betls, from four to sev- 
en inches wide at the mouth, with wooden handles attached, 
musical hand bells for village ringing clubs, cattle, horse 
and sheep bells, with the ordinary house bells, are among the 
principal varieties,and the number produced is simply pro- 
digious. 

Some curiosities in bells ure reported by the manufactur- 
crs, of which a few may be briefly noticed. ‘l'iny house bells, 


4 in.to 1} in., are largely made for the African market, where 
they are used for purposes of barter. Sleigh, dray, and 
caparison bells—which are small circular articles, with an 
iron ball cast inside—ure extensively produced for Canada 
and the East India market. An order was not long since ex 
ecuted for 10,000 green, bronzed, and lacquered house bells, 
which now adorn the ircn palacs of a West African prince. 
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Another potentate of ebony hue ordered a number of pol- 
ished ship bells in elegant brass frames, and mounted on 
mahogany stands, engraved with the assumed name of the 
sable prince, “Yellow Duke, Esq.” The number of work- 
people directly engaged in this branch of Bimningham indus- 
try, is estimated at about two hundred and fifty, and the in- 
creasing use of bells, both for outdoor and indoor purposes, 
promises to augment the number at no distant date——Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 
$a spe ————- 
A NEW STONE. 


Architects have for some years past been indebted to Mr. 
Frederick Ransome for providing them with a constructive 
material of very great value, a stone which can be molded 
into any form, which can be produced in blocks of any size, 
and which,when made, is as durable as the best kind of natu- 
yal stone known. The production of this material—the 
“ patent concrete stone” as it is termed by Mr. Ransome— 
was the result of many years of persevering labor and strug- 
gles against difficulties; but we now find that Mr. Ransome, 
not content with what he had already accomplished, has suc- 
ceeded in producing another new stone, which is in many 
respects as superior to its predecessor as the latter was to all 
other artificial stones produced before or since. 

Before describing the process by which this new stone is 
made, it may be desirable that we should recall to the minds 
of our readers the method of manufacturing the artificial 
stone generally known by Mr. Ransome’s name, as this will 
enable us to speak of the steps which led to the production 
of the new material. The ordinary “ Ransome stone,” then, 
is composed of particles of sand, mixed. in some ¢ases, with 
a little ground carbonate of lime, the whole being incorpor- 
ated into a solid. mass by the formation in the interstices of 
a silicate of lime. After many fruitless seurches after a 
method of procuring silicate of soda on a commercial scale, 
and at a moderate cost, Mr. Ransome hit upon the plan of 
boiling flints'in a solution of caustic soda under steam press- 
ure, and it is the silicate of soda thus obtained that Mt. Ran- 
some employs to bring the materials we have mentioned into 
u plastic state,in which they can be molded to any desired 
form. This being done, the blotk produced is treated with 
a solution of chloride of caleium, when a double decomposi- 
tion takes piace, the silicicacid and the oxygen of the silicate 
of soda combining with the calcium of the chloride of cal- 
cium, and thus forming silicate of lime, while the sodium 
unites wlth the chlorine of the chloride of calcium, thus 

torming chloride of sodium. The silicate of lime produced 
in this way unites the particles of sand, etc., into a hard and 
perfectly durable muss, while the chloride of calcium re- 
maing diffused throughout the block, and has to ‘be removed 
by washing. 

Now, regarded from a manufacturing point of view, this 
washing process is rather a nuisance, particularly where 
large blocks are being made. If performed thoroughly, it 
occupies very considerable time, and, cunsequently, delays 
the turning out of the work; while, if not performed pro- 
perly, there eventually takes place a greater or lesy etflores- 
cence of the chloride of sedium, which, although not affect- 
ing the strength or durability of the stone, spoils its appear. 
ance. Under these circumstances, Mr. Runsome was led to 
endeavor to so modify his process as to render this final 
washing unnecessury, or, at all events, to reduce its amount, 
and, step by step, he arrived at the new method of manufac- 
ture, which we shall now describe. In carrying out these 
new plans, Mr. Ransome makes a mixture of certain propor- 
tions of ordinary sand, Portland cement, ground earbonate of 
lime, and some silica, readily soluble in. caustic soda at ordi- 
nary temperatures, such, for instance, as the stone found in 
the neighborhood of Farnham and other places, and these 
materials he makes into a plastic mass by the addition of the 
silicate of soda already mentioned. The mass thus formed 
remains plastic a sufficient length of tiwe to allow of its 
being rammed readily into molds of any desired form; but it 
gradually hardens, and ultimately becomes thoroughly in- 
durated, and converted without any further treatment, intoa 
hard stone, capable of resisting heat and cold, perfectly im- 
permeable to moisture, and which, as far as can be judged 
from the experience hitherto obtained, goes on increasing in 
hardness, and bids fair to be thoroughly durable. 

The chemical actions by which this wonderful result is 
produced are very curious, and Mr. Ransome’s explanation of 
them is as follows: The Portland cement consists, ay is well 
known, of silicate of alumina and lime; and when the mate- 
rials are mixed up with the silicate of soda, the latter ig de- 
composed, the silicic acid combining with the lime of the 
Portland cement, and forming silicate of lime and alumina, 
while caustic soda is set free. This caustic soda, however, 
immediately seizes upon the soluble silica, which constitutes 
one of the ingredients, and thus forms a fresh supply of sili- 
cate of soda, which is in its turn decomposed by a further 
quantity of the lime in the Portland cement, and so on. If 
cach decomposition of silicate of soda resulted in the setting 
free of the whole of the caustic soda, the processes we have 
mentioned would go on as long as there was any soluble sil- 
ica present with which the caustic soda could combine, or 
until there ceased to be any uncombined lime to decompoxe 
the silicate of soda produced, the termination of the action 
heing marked by the presence in the pores of the stone of 
the excess of caustic soda in the one case, or of silicate of 
sodain the other. In reality, however, the whole of the 
caustic soda does not appear to be set free each time the sili- 
cate of soda is decomposed by the lime, there appearing to 

be formed a compound silicate of lime and soda, a small por- 
tion of the latter being fixed at each decomposition. The 
result thus is that the caustic soda is gradually all fixed, and 
none remains to be removed by weshing or other prevesy. 
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By his new process Mr. Ransome is enabled to produce ad- 
mirable artificial marbles, while, by introducing amongst the 
materials fragments of quartz and a small proportion of 
oxide of iron, he obtains a stono of rich color, and hardly 
distinguishable from Peterhead granite. Like the natural 
granites and marbles, the artificial substitutes are capable of 
taking an excellent polish, while they possess the great ad- 
vantage over the natural products of being capable of being 
molded in the course of manufacture into any form at a 
trifling cost. It would be idle for us to attempt here to enu- 
merate the uses to which the new stone can be applied, for 
they are practically numberiess. For decorative purposes it 
will be invaluable, and Mr. Ransome deserves the best 
thanks of architects, and we may add, of engineers, also, for 
having furnished them with anew constructive material at 
once so cheap and good.— Engineering. 

ee 
Botler Explosions, 

The explosion of a steam boiler is primé facie evidence of 
carelessness in its construction, or in its maintenance, or in 
its use. It is so regarded by the engineers, and ought so to 
be regarded by the law. It will be easy to convince any one 
who will examine the records of boiler explosions and in- 
quire into the means of preventing them, that no injustice 
would be done to the owners of boilers by indicting them 
for criminal carelessness in all cases of explosion, 

Me history of boiler explosions is authentic and definite. 
The boiler-has usually been erected under the full light of 
modern science. All the attending circumstances of the ex- 
plosion have been immediately communicated to the public, 
curiosity has aided science in making every man an investi- 
gator of these circumstances and a searcher after causes; 
public and private commissions have been appointed to ex- 
amine the subject generally ; numerous legal tribunals have 
gone to the bottom of special cases, and innumerable private 
professional observers have witnessed results, searched rev- 
ords, weighed evidence, and arrived at general conclusions, 
All the plausible theories of explosions have been not only 
looked into, but worked out, in many cases, experimentally 
or theoretically, to their ultimate limits. 

Now the remarkable and unprecedented result of all this 
investigation is, not the division of any large body of experts 
into schools; not the building up of rival theories, but the 
universal conviction uf all concerned, that boiler explosions 
are certuinly in most, and probably in all cases, the result of 
malconstruction or maltreatment, and of nothing clse, and 
that the uzual immediate cause is the unchecked deteriora- 
tion of the boilerin service. Jn the great majority of cases 
the evidences of carelessness ure as plain as the time of day 
on the face of a clock—a sheet turrowed nearly through, a 
stay bolt rusted off; a crown-sheet insufficiently supported ; 
expansion and contraction unprovided for; water connectious 
stopped up; bud material—sume one of the many obvious 
and certain conditions of rupture. In x# few cases the imme- 
diate causes are not xpparent, and then the electricity theo- 
rists, aud the gas people, and the mystery men fight over the 
remains in the newspapers; and the only reason why simple 
neglect is not discovered te be the cause, is that the parts of 
the boiler which would otherwise reveal it, are blown away, 
or are too much mutilated er obstructed to be legible. Sim- 
ple bad treatment by the maker or user will account for the 
original rupture which ends in any explosion, however ter- 
rific may be its effects. There is force enough restrained 
within every steam boiler running today to perform the 
most terrible work of ruin that any similar boiler ever per- 
formed in exploding. When this force is once released, the 


amount of destruction depends on the point of rupture, the 
resistance, the surroundings, and on an infinite number of 
circumstances, mostly outside of our control. The only 
thing we can do, and it is enough, isto keep the resistance 
superior to the normal pressure. 

Now that the causes  f boiler explosions are so well un- 
derstood as to be a matter of commercial calculation—where 
companies make money by insuring such boilers as are con- 
structed and maintained according to established professional 
rules—it is to be regretted that the Government should 
stand helplessly by, and see scores of people scalded to death 
every few weeks, for the want of an adequate luw anda 
system of inspection. Boiler insurance and inspection com- 
panies—and they are no new or experimental thing—simply 
prove that boilers constructed and maintained according to 
certain well known rules, are practically safe; that the 
chances of explosion, even with ordinary water-tending, are 
very remote, and they stake their money on this knowledge; 
and yet the United States Government has been unable to 
even check the increase of these disasters. If Congress 
cannot at once provide for the security of the public against 
boiler explosions, it had better let out the job of protecting 
its citizens to some insurance company, and then it will be 
done on scientific principles, and by competent men.—¥. Y. 
Limes. 

Lo ee dpe Qa 
The Demestic Siik Trade. 


‘The interruption to the Lyons silk manufactories, naturally 
resulting from the Franco-Prussian war, has proved, accord- 
ing to the Chicagy Bureau, of very material benefit to the 
producers of silk fabrics in this country. ‘The sales of the 
principal makes of American silks have, we are informed, 
increased fully 100 per cent since the outbreak of the foreign 
war, Our manufacturers were cempeting successfully with 
foreigners in the production of colored silks, while the trade, 
though taking all the black goods manufactured here, mani- 
fested a decided preference for those of foreign make. The 
war has had the effect of increasing the demand for both 
black and colorcd domestic silks, though this is more notice- 


able in the former Ancther result of ths fomigu Usturb- 
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Whit a change! 


gaged in has been successful. 
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ances—a result equally gratifying and unexpected—is the 
decline in the price of American goods. 
to believe, at the beginning of the war, that the inevitable 


It seemed natural 


result would be an advance in prices, consequent upon the 
increased demand and in sympathy with & rise in foreign 
goods. ‘This, however, has not been the tuct. Our manufac. 
turers, like their Lyons competitors, always upended chiefly 
upon Italy and France for their raw silk, the California pro. 
duction not having become sufficiently well developed to 
furnish x supply anything like adequate to their demands. 
Now that the Lyons manufacturers are forced, by reason of the 
war, to suspend operations to a great extent, the Italian and 
French growers, espe¢lally the former, are looking to Ameri- 
ca for buyers of their staple, and finding our dealers ready to 
buy for cash, their desire to realize quickly induces them to 
make liberal concessions from current prices, which are, in 
fact, no higher than before the war. To this we owe—what 
must have been remarked by every silk buyer—the fact that 
American silks are now selling at lower prices than when 


brought into more active competition with the products of 
the principal silk-manufacturing districts of the world. 


2 rr Ee A re 
Extract trom the Diary of Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel, in 1835. 

53 Parliament street, Dec. 20. 
Whut a blank in my journal (the last entry is dated Janu- 


ary, 1834), and during the most eventful part of my life! 
When last I wrote in this book I was just emerging from 
obscurity, 
things: unprofitably, at least, at the moment. The railway 


I had been toiling most unprofitably at numerous 


was certainly being thought of, but still being uncertain. 
The railway is nowin progress. I am the 
engineer to the finest work in England. A handsome salary, 
on excellent terms with my directors, and all going smooth- 
ly. But what a fight we have had, and how near defeat, and 
what a ruinous defeat it would have been! It is like looking 
back upon a fearful pass; but we have succeeded. 

And it is not this alone, but everything I have been en- 
Clifton Bridge, my first child, 
my darling, is actually going ov; recommenced work last 
Monduy-—glorious!! [Llere follows a list of the undertak- 
ings in which he was then engaged.] I think this forms a 
pretty list of real sound professional werk, unsought for on 
my purt, that is, given to me fairly by the respective parties— 
all, except the Wear Docks, resulting from the Clifton 
Bridge, which I fought hard for, und gained only by perse- 
vering strugyles, 2... And this at the age of twenty-nine, I 
really cuir hardly believe it when 7 think of it. Iam just 
leaving 33° Parljument street, where I may say Ihave just 
made my fortuye, or rather the foundation of it, and IT have 
tuken 18 Duke street. 

. oo 

RNemarkabie Cave in Thomas County, Georgia. 

We tind the following interesting account in the Thomas- 
ville Ainterprise : , 

Near the line of Brooks and Thomas couuties, there has 
long been known an opening er cuve in the eurth, called 
“ Devil’s Hopper.” Many persons residing in the neighbor- 
hood had visited it, but not one of these attempted a real ex- 
ploration, We have before us, however, a letter written two 
months ago by a young gentleman in this city, to his father, 
describing an exploration of this cave by himself and a 
physician friend of his, residing in Boston. The writer says 
it was the most beautiful place he ever saw in his life, and 
he would not have missed seeing it on any account. He says 
thut, after creeping through a narrow entrance at the surface, 
they descended to the depth of two hundred feet, winding 
about in the narrow path walled with solid flint rock, until 
they came to a well, which they descended by means of a 
rope, and found it to be forty-five feet deep, without water. 
At the bottom of this well they found the narrow passage 
leading off from the first, in a tortuous course, still walled 
with tiint rock ; they continued to follow it, and at some dis- 
tance from the wall entered # large room or hall, walled 
with the sume impenetrable flint rock, but jagged and point. 
ed'in a thousand fantastic shapes. ‘I'he writer declares bis 
inability to describe the grandeur and beauty of this hall by 
torchlight, but says he found himself in a large room walled 
with flint rock so jagged that a fall against it would cut one 
to pieces, and beautifully hung with stalactites that reflected 
the light in a thousand forms and sparkled with diamond 
brilliancy in the nooks and corners of the hall, 

oe 
Manufactnre ot Glycerin in Cincinnati, 

In Cincinnati, two million hogs are annually slaughtered 
for pork, bacon, and lard. The average weight of the heavier 
animals is 400 pounds. In former years, the chief attention 
was bestowed upon the manufacture of stearin candles and 
soap grease, in addition to salting und smoking meats, but 
latterly, since the demand for glycerin has called it into 
notice, more attention has been given to its preservation. 
For this purpose the lard is treated with water at 662° to 
720° Fal, by which the glycerin is separated from the fatty 
acids, and freed frem the disagreeable cdor that character- 
izes glycerin made in the process of soap manufacture. 
Two or three large cstablishments manufacture annually 
500,000 pounds, valued at $200,000 for the crude article. As 
there is an average of one hog to each individual in the 
United States (nothing personal intended), the forty million 
porkers can supply us with all the glycerin we are likely to 
want for un unlimited amount of artificial champagne, doc- 
tored cider, and rectified beer, not to speak of sirups and 
candy. 


ooo 
The Public Printing Office, in Washington, is to be con- 
nected with the Capitol, hy telegraph, and a pneumatic tube 
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EXERCISING CLUB. 


This club, invented by John L. Dibble, of New York city, 
consists of a hollow metallic cylindrical shell, as shown in 
the annexed engraving. In the interior of the shell there is 
arranged a system of adjustable cylindrical sliding weights, 
by which the muscular exertion necessary to handle the 
clubs, may be inoreased or diminished to suit the power of 
endurance of the exerciser. ‘Such clubs can be used by per- 


\ S S “ => 
sons varying greatly in muscular strength, as by placing the 
weights near the hand, the power necessary to manipulate 
' the clubs in the usual manner is much lessened, and vice 
versa. Patented in May, 1867. 


i 
THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 


NUMBER Iv. 


Fierce have been the contests waged among scientific men 
in their well-meant éndeavors ‘to assign true causes to na- 
tural phenomena. In these, as in other controversies, one 
side must be, on somo points at least, in the wrong; while, 
as frequently happens, neither may be altogether in the 
right ; and such errors, supported by great authorities, argued 
with surprising one-sidedness and prejudice, and too frequent- 
ly interlarded with disgraceful personalities, would neces- 
sarily, it might seem, retard the advance of science. The 
evil, however, is most frequently brought about by too hasty 
generalizations upon insufficient data, and fortunately, sooner 
or later, corrects itself; and the accurate investigations and 
cautious experiments, and the acute and exhaustive criticisms, 
that the very acrimony of the contest calls 
forth, effectually winnow the truth from the 
falsehood, and determine the former sooner 
and upon a firmer basis than might other- 
wise have been done. 

Several such contests are at the present 
day in progress, and notably one regarding 
the mode of origin of valleys. Lyell, who was 
very largely indebted for the groundwork of 
his great work, the “ Principles of Geology,” 
to Playfair’s “Illustrations of Hutton,” on 
this point discarded the older opinion that val- 
leys were the result of atmospheric destruc- 
tion and of river erosion, and substituted a 
theory of his own, that they were largely due 
to the action of the sea, operating on lines of 
faults, prior to the emergence of the land from its waters. 

Of late years, this submarine theory has been violently 
attacked by many British geologists, and as energetically 
defended by others. The “sub-erials” have, however, had 
decidedly the best of the argument; it is in vain that the 
“submarines” point to inland escarpments, as ancient sea- 
cliffs, and to many other phenomena that seem to support 
their cause ; general principles are against them, and the logic 
of their own favorite facts is turned upon them. 


The'action of breakers does not extend to any great depth 
beneath the surface of the ocean, even in the heaviest gales, 
and all their work tends to straighten coast lines and to 
make even plains, and not to indent the shore or to excavate 
deep valleys in the bed of the sea. 

Lay off upon paper a section of a sea bed as marked 
by soundings in its true proportions, and you will be 
astonished to find that the elevations and depressions of its 
surface are scarcely noticeable, save in very exceptional in- 
stances, and even these prove the rule; for if we find a moun- 
tain on the sea hed, it is a mass which the waves have not 
had time to remove, and a hollow is a pre-existing valley that 
they have not had time to fill up. The sea rough-hews the 
block and squares it off, but it is atmospheric agency and its 
consequents, running water and moving ice, that carve anew 
all the details upon the upheaved and dry land surfaces, 
Perhaps nowhere on the earth are such convincing proofs 
given of this truth, as on this continent, on either side of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Let us confine ourselves to a few remarks upon only one 
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1. Paleozoic. 


district, and we shall not only elucidate this point but shall 
also enable the reader to recognize more clearly than ever 
the wondrous results that are achieved by the air, the rain_ 
drop, the rill, and the river. 

The great region of the Colorado of the West and its tribu- 
taries has not been beneath the ocean since the latter laid 
down the cretaceous deposit ; that is, it has, during the entire 
tertiary period, been subjected to atmospheric agencies of de- 
struction; and if we study out the lesson afforded by the ac- 
companying diagramatic section, given us by Dr. J. 8. New- 
bern, the well-known geologist, of a part of this region which 
he explored, we may well pause astonished at the conclusions 
to which it points. On the line where this section is taken, 
crossing the junction of the Grand and Green rivers, at the 
head of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado, the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the east are distant some 140 miles, more or legs, 
from ,the Wasatch Mountains on the west. Above this line, 
the cretaceous sea laid down its final loads of deposit in an 
even though slightly inclined plain, at what is now at the 
very least 6,000 feet and upwards above the level of the 
river’s rocky bed, and fully 8,000 feet above the present sea 
level. In other words, when rain first began to fall upon 
the gradually emerging cretaceous strata, when rills first 
threaded their way down the slight incline, seeking the sea, 
the rocks which now are washed by the waters of the Colo- 
rado, were then buried under upwards of six thousand feet 
of newer strata. As the land gradually emerged more and 
more from the wayes, and exposed aconstantly increasing 
and more elevated surface to the rain fall, the rills became 
noisy brooks, hollowing out and widening their channels, and 


| boisterously rolling the fragments they detached downwards, 


wearing them away, in their sport, to pebbles, and to sand, 
and to fine-grained mud; the brooks in turn became rivers, 
and the rivers grew more and more powerful and impetuous. 

These rivers of the past cut their way into the higher rocks 
over which they then flowed, just as their descendants of the 
present are eating into their more deep-seated rocky beds; 
when an obstacle, such as a stratum of harder rock, for a 
time arrested their progress in one direction, they exerted 
themselves laterally, spread out their forces, widened their 
banks, altered their channels, but all the time kept on bear- 
ing away the millions of tuns of débris that the rain and the 
rill rolled into them. By and by the barrier gave way, their 
outfall was lowered, and they soon set to work ona lower 
and older series of rocks, while the higher plain was drained 
more effectually than ever; and rapid drainage of a district 
implies also its more rapid superficial destruction. Themore 
steep the hill, the more bare its sides. 

The brooks had settled tens of feet into the cretaceous 
rocks, and their channels already coursed through narrow 
valleys or coombs;. the rivers had eaten down hundreds of 
feet, and their valleys had broadened into plains bounded by 
ever-deepening escarpments; they sank thousands of feet, 
and valleys had been formed withjn valleys, and the remains 
of the old valley beds were now wide plateaus bordering 
the new excayations. The work of the water was easier and 
more rapid in the more recently formed and softer cretaceous 
and triassic strata, than in the ancient metamorphosed and 
crystalline rocks, through w-.ich they are now running ; and, 
moreover, during all the vast time that has elapsed between 
now and then, rain and rills have been incessantly eroding 


Section to illustrate the denudation of the region of the “Colorado of the West.” 
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2. Triassic. 3. Lower Cretaceous. 


and widening the original watercourses, and bringing down 
more and more of the bounding escarpments. We thus see 
how the upper and primitive valleys (now plateaus) have 
been widened so much above—in places it is estimated to 180 
miles; while those at present being scored out are to be 
measured by but hundreds of yards. 


Fa 


AERIAL TEMPERATURE.—As a large portion of the travel- 
ing public is now interested in balloon voyages, it is inter- 
esting to know that the generally received opinion, that the 
temperature of the air decreases uniformly with increase of 
altitude, is a fallacy. We have Mr. Glaisher’s authority for 
stating that the mean temperature in summer, at 50 feet 
from the surface of the earth, is, during evening and night, 
higher than at 4 feet, and in winter the same relative tem- 
perature is always preserved, both by day and night. At 
sunset, in summer, the temperature is nearly the same for 
the first 2000 feet of ascent; but at night and in winter, it 
increases with the altitude. Thus the phenomena observed 
near the earth’s surface are at variance with those of the 
etherial atmosphere beyond. 

OT 

BLACK CoprpER.—The beautiful enameled surface possessed 
by paintings on copper, may be produced, on a black ground, 
by the following process: Clean the copper with sand and 
sulphuric acid, and then apply the following mixture: 2 
parts of white arsenic, 4 parts of hydrochloric acid, 1 of sul- 
phuric acid, and 24 of water. 


4. Upper Cretaceous. 


KNAPP’S FLUTING AND FLAT IRON. 


The annexed engraving is a representation of a combined 
fluting and sadiron, invented and patented August 2, 1870 
by M. H. Knapp, of Fulton, N. Y. The demand for fluting 
irons and machines for fluting’ has latterly been on the in- 


crease, and this invention is designed to supply a convenient 
apparatus at a much cheaper rate than fluting machines can 
be afforded. 

It will be seen that the iron is made in two parts, pivoted 
together at A, When closed, these parts are held together 
by a button and catch, shown at B, Fig. 1. To insert the 
cloth for fluting, the upper part of the iron is raised, as shown 
in Fig. 2, and when closed, the cloth is pressed into the 
grooves in the lower part, and thus fluted. 

For light laundry purposes this implement. will answer a 
good purpose, and take the place of expensive machines, 
where rapidity in the performance of the work is not a de - 
sideratum. 

Persons wanting these articles, desiring rights to manufac 
ture, or agencies to sell them, may address for further in- 
formation Knapp and York, Fulton, N. Y. 


a oor 
Polishing Collars and Shirts. 


Put a little common white wax in your starch, 
say two ounces to the pound; then if you use any 
thin patent starch, be sure you use it warm, other- 
wise the wax will get cold and gritty, and spot 
your linen, giving it the appearance of being 
stained with grease: it is different with collar 
starch, it can be used quite cold; however, of that 
anon. Now then, about polishing shirts: starch 
the fronts and wristbands as stiff as you can. 
Always starch twice, that is, starch and dry, then 
starch again. Iron your shirt in the usual way, 
making the linen nice and firm, but without any 
attempt at a good finish ; don’t lift the plaits; your 
shirt is now ready for polishing, but you ought to 
have a board the same size as a common shirt 
board, made of hard wood, and covered with only one ply of 
plain cotton cloth. Put this board into the breast of your shirt, 
damp the front very lightly with a wet sponge, then take a 
polishing iron, which is flat and beveled a little at one end— 
polish gently with the beveled part, taking care not to drive 
the ligen up into wave-like blisters; of course this requires 
a little practice, but if you are careful and persevere, in a 
short time you will be able to give that enamel-like finish 
which seems to be so much wanted. 

To Dress CoLLars—For this purpose use the best starch, 
say 2 lbs., and 4 oz. of wax and 6} pints of water; first dis- 
solve the wax in the boiling water, take the vessel off the 
fire and allow it to stand for five minutes; during this time 
dissolve the starch in the smallest possible quantity of cold 
water, then pour it gradually into the vessel and boil for 25 
minutes—keep stirring all the time; this starch can be used 
quite cold; rub it well into the collars, wring as tight as you 
can, finish by wringing in acloth, then iron; thus you will 
have them stiff without being hard, and when well dressed 
will have that beautiful elastic finish so much admired in 
new collars, 
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Not a Bap IpEa.—It is said of a shrewd merchant that he 
has his bill heads printed upon paper of three different colors 
—red, grecn, and white. When the bill is made out upon a 
red paper it denotes “danger,” and the messenger is not to 
leave the goods without the cash ;if on green paper, it means 
“caution,” as the customer is doubtful,and the man is to 
get the money if he can; if on white, it is safe to leave any 
quantity of goods on credit. 
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AGRICULTURAL PATENTS OF THE YEAR. 


There is no object of more interest In Washington than 
the United States Patent Office, the repository of all the 
silent but eloquent memorials of the genius and efforts of 
our inventors, and there is no department of this vast insti- 
tution more pleasing to the general visitor than that devoted 
to agriculture. The models are generally so simple in struc- 
ture as to suggest their purpose without refiection or con- 
jecture, as many of the more complicated machines do not. 
The hall containing the agricultural models is about two 
hundred and seventy feet long, and is provided with sixty 
cases (exclusive of those in the galleries), each case being 
about twenty-five feet long by five feet wide, and provided 
with four shelves, upon which the models are arranged as 
closely as they can be made to stand. e Of these sixty cases, 
thirty-one are devoted to agricultural models, systematically 
arranged in classes, each class being subdivided into years, 
and every model bearing a card having the subject of in- 
vention, the name and residence of the inventor, and the 
date of the patent on it. 

During the year 1869, nineteen hundred patents were 
issued, in this department, which may be classified as fol- 
low’s: 


Bee hives, houses, traps, etC..........e eee eee eeeeeees 62 
Butter workers, tubs, etc..... ccc. ce cece eee cece ee eees 20 
Cattle ties, slaughterers, catchers, etc., chicken coops, * 
nests, Cte... 6. oc ecdes ASN ares eihiate See Ce SER Nee BD 
Churns and churning. .........0ccceseeeeeeeesseesece 130 
Corn shellers, huskers, etc. ......c..cceseecceeseeeeees 40 
Cotton gins, pickers, €tC........ cece eee cece ree eee ees 30 
Cultivators eiiiad, eaceraae oSale tise ee Aisle ye areve adele aes ne 150 
Diggers and spaders..........ccseeeseeeceeees ..” 80 
Driller. aces cscas oe iS ce abaraso ota ce eatin a tolene eta ee wale wie ea ieiate where 30 
Egg carriers, detectors, etc... ccc eee cece eee eeenee 8 
Orta li ZOTs 5 6ie'5ts' sigs 10's a:6.5, 8 .3he8 oo Wiebe sigue Salasieue 8 viawie ete 6 
Forks—hay, manure, pitch, etc..........cee see ceeeeeee 100 
Fruit boxes, crates, pickers, etc..........eee see e ree eeee 20 
Garden implements isha Si gatecd-oce' ae ey Nese eis eceevacereee cass #0 
Grain bins, Pranaries, €tc...........e eee eee eeeeceeeeees 10 
Grain cleaners. e:sciccis scieeis eas s aiaaisie’s cos cee Ke wees eee. 20 
Harrows, drags, pulverizers, etc..........0ce.ceeeeeeee 80 
Harvesters and attachments.............. reer vaneroie gees 195 
Hay spreaders ............. .. oteleaahistewals losiea acess 25 
Flay tedders i2sievoe de sc sielen ee aeloseunsa saciieaies tases 10 
Hedge trimmers, setters, etc.......... ccc eee ee eee 6 
FL OCS 6: oie si a eisin g ecatatotsie.osaraievenete ore ieie's alese aveiote bia Whale arareseracece 25 
Markers x23 0e0 o6ccee itetyes peteeace Oe core es Legit aes as ate 12 
Milk coolers, safes, pails, and dairy apparatus.......... 45 
Mowing and reapihg machines...............0eseeeees 30 
Planterais coi celta lee cote coe Oo Oe eke DOERR AEE 150 
Plows and attachments............-ceececeeeeeeeeeee 282 
Pruning cose tin Coes! wk Blass ee Se eene ewe wile aaa vec! LLO 
Racks ese 6 
Rakes 3 90 


Sapispiles 23552. Sy c6s. cel sneee wateaicie cestenes « 5 
Bey thes cc. oores ses actnes oreibies tolse elire vd Reeeheeesiile ss | 40 
Seeding. and sowing machines........... Risiets canara scenes 80 
Separators and smut machines....... esas Seige ceuisrs 50 
Stalk cutters a: sowie wcities eee cG sees eee ot 
Straw, hay, and fodder cutters.......... see e eee ee eee 30 
Thrashing machines................5 aisss i Mecia'a Sette ote 35 
VOKCB co cio Ny oe ee TEP Sas ea gain wsedeeaaed wecieess 15 
Miscellaneous 35/0 o:5/5) So's awiscass ola. c sis e oie ecnie So osteasis aeeeieen os 18 


It will'be observed that the plow takes front rank in num- 
bers, as it does in point of importance. It is, of course, un- 
derstood that a patent is not granted on every application 
as all inventions are not novel, and it is safe to say that’ 
applications for patents for improvements on the plow aver- 
age one for eachday. Notwithstanding this rapid increase, 
there is, apparently, as much room for improvement as ever. 
One of the examiners states that when he first entered the 
Patent Office, he considered the field of invention nearly 
closed ; so much had been done that he could see little room 
for further improvements; but ufter an experience of nearly 
seven years, he concluctes that there is no limit to inventive 
genius. Though a thousand improvements have been pat 
ented, the field is still open; and there are as many applica- 
tions for improvements now as when there had been but five 
hundred patents issued.—Commissioner Capron’s Report. 


~~ ve>-0-i> 0- qe —— 
PERPETUAL MOTION, 


NUMBER X. 


Fig. 26 is an attempt to secure a perpetual motion by the 
application of clectricity. It is the invention of a citizen of 


Fig. 26. 


liausas. [y his communication inclosing the drawing, he 
says: 

“You will observe friction (the old enemy) is an ally in 
this. If a magnet of a certain power will not move the 
electric plate, the power could be increased without percep- 
tible loss of tension, by decreasing the resistance which the 
magnet and conductor offer.” 


In the engraving, A represents a frictional electrical ma- 
chine; B, a crank; C,an electro magnet; D, wire conductors; 
F, a trunnion; G,an armature; E, a circuit closer; H,a 
pitman; I, an insulating substance, and J, a spiral spring. 

The device is expected to operate as follows: 

The frictional electrical machine is started, which mag- 
netizes the temporary magnet and draws the armature 
towards it. This breaks the circuit at the point, I, E, which 
demagnetizes the temporary magnet and allows the spring, 
J, to again close the circuit. By this means a continued mo- 
tion is expected to be kept up. 

To those not familiar with the science of molecular 
physics, this device may appear very plausible; a little read- 
ing, however, upon the subject of the correlation of forces, 
will serve to show its utter fallacy. 

Fig. 27 is the invention of Jean Clunet, of Lyons, France, 
patented in England, 1869, under the name of “ A New and 
Improved Motive power.” It is thus described . 

Fia, 27, 


The invention relates to a new and improved motive 
power operating without noise and without expense. It con- 
sists in giving a rotary motion to a wheel, which is destined 
to transfer, by the ordinary means, the power obtained by the 
employment of any even, smooth blocks of stone, petrified 
mortar, iron, cast or wrought, or other heavy materials, in 
the form of cubes preferred, and of which the number and 
volume are governed by the amount of power desired, and 
causing them to descend in the ordinary atmospheric air, but 
to ascend in a liquid whose density is equal to their density, 
by which means their weight is annulled. For this purpose 
these blocks, when descending, are hung to hooks fixed to 
an endless chain turning upon the wheel receiving the mo- 
tive power, which is of a shape of a hexagon, and placed on 
the top of asuitable framework, and upon another wheel of 
the shape of a square, which is placed at the bottom of said 
framework, and partially in a receptacle or tank of water, or 
any other liquid. When these blocks have arrived at the 
lower portion of their course, they detach themselves from 
the hooks on which hitherto they hung attached to the 
chain, which latter continues its ascending and rotary mo- 
tion, and the said blocks descend and re-ascend within the 
tank, confined to their place and guided by an endless band 
and conducting wires stretched from supporis for that pur- 
pose fixed on the top and bottom ef the framework. They 
now, being thus guided,and following one upon another, find 
their way into another species of tank, placed vertically, 
likewise filled with a liquid similar to that in the first men- 
tioned tank, and when arrived at the top of this second tank 
they tilt and slide along upon a horizontal shelf of rollers 
until they reach the hexagon-shaped wheel and the endless 
chain, when they recommence their descent. In order to 
prevent the liquid from running or descending from the sec. 
ond tank into the first, the blocks enter from one tank to the 
other between rollers and grooved pulleys pressed against 
the blocks by springs so as to shutoff all way to the water. 
The detaching of the blocks from’ the endless chain takes 
place of itself, so to speak,from the position they find them- 
selves in, in consequence of the rotary movement and of the 
turning over the said chain upon the lower wheel in the 
shape of asquare. The endless band receives a continuous 
descending and rising motion from the weight of the blocks, 
which give every motion that the apparatus possesses, and 
which motion would be perpetual, if, upon the axle of the 
hexagon-shaped wheel transmitting the force obtained to the 
machinery by means of a driving pulley keyed to one of its 
ends, there were not keyed to the other end a break wheel 
witha handcrank, by means of which the movement may 
be stopped or modified. Instead of two receptacles it would 
perhaps often be better to have but one, the rollers and 
giooved pulleys already alluded to being placed at the en- 
trance of the single tank instead of the second, the blocks 
acting in the same manner. 

The engraving is a side section, in elevation, of the whole 
apparatus. 

A represents the blocks; B is the hexagon-shaped wheel; 
Cis the endless chain, which remains attached to the said 
wheel by means of its pointed hooks, which successively 
enter similar recesses made in the circumference of the 
wheel, the other end of said hooks being square, serving to 
keep the blocks in their place while descending in conjunetion 
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with the conducting wires, D, placed two in front and two 
behind each block, and one at each side; Eis the receptacle; 
Fis the square wheel from which the chain,C,at the bottom 
of its course is detached to re-ascend round the wheel, B; G, 
rollers, of which there are four, made of india rubber or 
other elastic material, placed at the entrance of the recep- 
tacle, E; and H is the indiarubber or other suitable angle 
pieces, also placed at the entrance, between which rollers, G, 
and angle pieces, H, pass with slight friction the said blocks, 
after being disengaged from thechain,C. These blocks, A, 
angle pieces, H, and rollers, G, being in close contact, form a 
permanent stoppage, so that the water cannot issue, and said 
blocks, when in the receptacle, are placed in the middle of 
the same, where they are kept in equilibrium by the water, 
and are pushed and moved forward by the blocks which de- 
scend after them. I is the endless band, resting on supports, 
J, fixed to the inside of the receptacle, supporting the blocks 
and moving with them. The blocks, when in the vertical 
part of the receptacle, are conducted by four wires, one on 
each of their four sides. K isa roller upon which tilt the 
blocks, guided by the endless band when on the top of the 
receptacle to leave the same; L, friction rollers, on which 
fall and roll the bloc:ks after having tilted, in order to reach 
the hexagon wheel, B; M, M, are the two pulleys on each side 
of the hexagon-shaped wheel, for applying the break and for 
transmitting the power obtained to other machinery. The 
equality in the density of the liquid and the blocks is ob 
tained by hollowing the blocks so that they may easily rise 
to the top of the receptacle when therein. The desired re- 
sult is obtained by the use of any other liquid, the volume 
of the blocks being proportionate to their density ; also tho 
weight of the blocks may be moré or less than that of the 
liquid, but equality in weight is preferable. 


Gorrespoutlence. 


The Editors are not responsible Sor the opinions expressed by thetr Cor- 
respondents. 
Ingrowlng Toe Nails. 

Messrs. EDITORS:—The trouble and pain from this cause 
can be immediately and permanently relieved, without pain, 
in the following simple manner: Take a file, some four inches 
in length, bastard cut, flat on one side and round on the other’, 
new and sharp. File down thin all the exposed part of the 
nail, till it is soft and pliable. This will immediately relieve 
the part pressing into the flesh, which need not be cut or 
extracted. The filing is not in the least painful, as the file 
willnot take hold of the skin or flesh.. In the course of 
several months, the nail will grow out thick again, when the 
filing should be repeated. The edges of the nail will never 
grow into the flesh so long as the top of the nail is soft and 
pliable; and there is nothing so simple, convenient, safe, and 
painless for keeping it so as » file. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ rt i 
American Gas Welis. 


Messxs. Epirors:—I have seen no account in any paper 
of one of the oldest and most remarkable oil wells there is 
in the United States, and will therefore write a short notice 
of it for the Screntiric AMERICAN. It was sunk in the win- 
ter of 1828-9, by Col. Rufus Stone, opposite McConnellsville, 
Morgan county, Ohio, The boring was for salt water, and 
when he found it he obtained all he needed to make salt, ex- 
cept “ elbow, and a pinch of coal;” for, in drilling through a 
stratum of rock or clay, he not only found salt water, but 
hydrogen gas under pressure sufficient to lift the salt water 
to the surface. The well is, we believe, some three hundred 
feet deep, and has never ceased to furnish gas enough to lift 
water and evaporate it during the forty-two years of its ex- 
istence. 

The brine is lifted at irregu'ar intcrvals into a large tank, 
whence it is drawn as needed. At times, it will rush throegh 
the pipes for a minute or morc, but usually only fiows for a 
few seconds at a time. 

In the accompanying sketch, A A are the pipes, terminating 
at the top of the gas chamber, B. The brine falls to the bot- 
tom of the charober, filling the tank, C, while the gas is car- 
ried away by the pipe, D, to the furnace, where a small coal 
fire is kept burning, to relight the gasin case the supply 
should cease during:a long flow of water from the well. 

It is seventeen years since I examined it, and the method 
of using the gas may have been improved since. The gas 
burns with a pale blue fiame, and imparts no disagreeable 
taste to the salt. 


D.S. 


Petroleum is tound in the neighborhood in quantity, float- 
ing upon springs and the water of salt wells. It used to be 
called “rock oil,” and was used for sprains, chapped hands 
etc. But no petroleum, or disagreeable smell of it, annoys 
the owner of the “ works” described. J. B. GacE 

36 W. 16th st., New York city. 

[In connection with the above statement, we will add tha 
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Mr. C. C. Peck, of Chicagv, sends us au account of a remark- 
able gas well in West Bloomfield, Ontario county, N.Y. ‘I'he 
well was sunk about three years since, for oil, a smell of pe- 
troleum and appecaranceof gas having manifested them- 
selves on the banks of a small stream. The boring was 
stopped at a depth of 500 or 600 feet, for want of funds; but 
there has issued ever since a large volume of gas, having the 
odor of petroleum. Our correspondent states that the flow 
of gas is, by actual measurement, more than enough to sup- 
ply the city of Rochester, and a company is now organized to 
supply the town of Lima, preparatory to supplying the city 
of Rochester, from this source. The illuminating quality of 
the gas is said to be superior to gas made from coal. 

Another correspondent. Mr. George L. Benton, writing from 
Shembury, Venango county, Pa, states that about ten miles 
from whete Oi] Creek empties into the Alleghany river, at a 
place called East Sandy, there is a remarkable gas well. The 
gas from this well is conveyed 1800 feet, through a two-inch 
pipe, and then employed to drive three engines, of from ten 
to twelve horse power, the gas being used 77 the cylinders, 
lih-e steans, insteal of being burned to generate steam. The 
surplus gas burned would, it is stated, more than make steam 
for tbe engines, When the engines are running the gage 
shows a pressure of 80 lbs, Under this pressure the amount 
of gas delivered] must be very preat.—EbDs. 

9 2 oe ——__- 
What a Woman thinks of Modern Microscopists, 


Mrissre. EvITORS:—Among the whole tribe of your scicn- 
tific men, there are none who trouble me so much as your 
microscopists. Iam a faithful reader of your paper, taken by 
my son, Dr. 8 P. Duffield, and rejoice in the modern improve- 
ments of machinery of all kinds; but this microscopic in- 
formation about what I eat and drink is most appalling to 
my sensibilities. 

Thave not a, wodern stomach, that having performed its 
duty for scventy-onexears ; consequently, cannot imagine (in 
these days when imagination does such wonders); that I have 
in it some patent filter that might catch the horrid crea- 
tures which these gentlemen say we take in by the whole- 
sale, 

How sweet was the recollection in former days that “a cnp 
of cold water” presented to a good individual entitled us to 
“a reward” by a kind Providence! Now,alas! that pleasant 
idea is abandoned; asx, according to these wise men, we may 
give him a horrid worm which may be his death—conse- 
quently, we deserve no reward—to say nothing of those crea- 
tures which accompany said worm. After reading one of 
your late »umbers I was reduced to despair; as my last 
refuge of pure things in the eating: line is swept away by 
these unmerciful microscopists. 

Oysters—the pure delicious oyster, so nice when eaten fresh 
from the shcli—we are informed, very coolly, have in them 
multitudes of small oysters swimming nimbly shout in the 
juice “covered with shells;” and not content with making 
us put up with swallowing oysters, shells and all, they un- 
mercifully add that the liquor contains a “ variety ” (listen 
to their audacity in telling us of @ varicty) of animalcule ; 
and, in their benevolent (?) love of modern science, they go 
cn tosay, “ there ere three species of worm also,” 

Were it not for my belief in Job’s words, (poor Job would 
be informed in these days that he had a thousand worms in 
each of his boils) “After my skin, worms shall destroy this 
body,” I should, I fear, die of inanition, as I never would be 
oble to take the “ food convenient. for me,” that the happy 
ignorant Agui prayed for. 

Then, too, these amiable sarants tell us, by way of reward 
for gulping down this nauseous dose, that if we take our 
oyster intoa dark room we will see a “ luminous star:” verily, 
T should rather do without the luminary than have it shine 
from such a verminose panorama. 

I have tried to find relicf from the old adage, “ Where ig- 
norance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” but having a learned 
professor for & son, of course I have acquired a little science 
myself, and find it morc difficult to do so. 

I look to these wise men for some relief. Cannot they 
make their “ ]uminons star” less of a “ blue” one? 

ANTI-VERMICULE. 
—-: a 
The) Manufacture ot Irish Poplin. 

Messrs. Enirors:— Every civilized nation has some 
specialty of manufacture, Ireland being famous for poplins 
and linen, When in Dublin I visited the well-known estab- 
lishment of Pim Brothers, the most extensive poplin manu- 
facturers of the kingdom. The spinning is the only part of 
the work that is done by machinery. Every other part is 
performed in the most primitive manner by hand labor. 
Almost. the first thing that meets your eye on entering isa 
number of old women sitting beside old-fashioned flax spin- 
ning wheels propelled by the foot, and winding the thread 
on spools, 

In this establishment there are employed two hundred and 
thirty looms, of ihe rudest possible construction, in appear- 
ance resembling those of our great-grandmothers, manufac- 
tured during our colonial struggles. Every thread is put 
through with the old-fashioned shuttle by hand; and the 
treadics are worked by the operator’s feet. The loomsare all 
operated] by men, ten yards being an average day's work, and 
fifieen yards the largest ever known to have been woven in 
ouc dus. The greatest skill seems to be displayed in pro- 
ewig the colors, and their power of retaining their richness 
.. - an indetinite length of time. 

an¥Y wie who will take the trouble of examining a piece of 
irish poplin, will notice the irregularity in the size of the 
threads, and the imperfections in weaving. I asked one of 
the managers if he did not think that power looms could be 
used for weaving’: bia reply was that it was possible. hut not 


practical, ax iabor was sv cheap with them that it would 
probably cost more than to do the work by hand, Nearly all 
other parts of the work except weaving is done by female 
labor, 

That the far-famed trish poplins should be manufactured 
in so simple and primitive a manner wan tome a matter of 


surprise. J.E. BR. 
a 


Industrial Competition. 

MEsers. Enitors:—I have read your notice, in No. 5, of 
my paper upon “ International Industrial Competition,” con- 
cerning which I beg to say that I by no means wish, as you 
express it:, to “ deal a death blow to commerce and trade.” 

It. is very true that. I prefer domestic commerce and trade 
to the comparatively insignificant foreign commerce, which 
arrogates to itself the exclusive right to be called commerce. 
The former is a sure indication of prosperity; the latter is 
far from being so,and may be the direct cause of national 
impoverishment. 

What [insist upon is, that each nation which intends to 
be truly independent, must develop its own resources, so as 
to gontain within itself the means of supplying ita own 
wants. Here, I feel sure you agree with me. 

If you would do me the honor to read the latter half of 
my pamphtet, you might probably reconsider your view 
that Tam an extremist. That I love my own country more 
than England, Germany, or France, is most true, and I de 
sire tu see it resist-successfully the trade assaults of those 
countries; to equal and to excel them in all the useful arts. 
That desire is shared in by yourselves and your readers; it 
may, in fact, be said to be the vaison @étre of your valuable 
journal, asit was of my pamphlet. JOSEPH WHARTON. 

Camden, N. J. : 

reer an op ep 
Luminosity ot' Cloth When Torn. 

MEssxs. Eprrors:—About « month ago I read in your 
papeg an extract from Nature mentioning the singular phe- 
nomenon, recently observed, of the cvolution of light caused 
by the tearing of twilled cotton cloth into strips ina dark 
room. About seven or eight years ago, while in the dry goods 
trade at Victoria, Vanconver’s Island, I repeatedly noticed 
this same phenomenon, Not only soft twilled cotton cloth, 
but stiff, smooth calico, containing a large quantity of lime 
dressing, will emit light when torn in a dark or cven dimly- 
lighted room. In cold, dry weather t,he phenomenon is more 
noticeable than in warm or damp ‘weather. In Montana,dur- 
ing an extraordinary cold spell in the winter of 1867-68, the 
thermometer ranging fromten tothirty-two degrees below 
zero, I noticed that: common printing paper, when torn in a 
cold dark room, will emit light. 1 have always attributed 
the evolution of light in these cases to electricity. At the 
time I notices] the so-called phenomenon in Montana, the 
amount. of electricity “(knocking around loose” was really 
astonishing. One day, presenting my knuckle to the tip of 
a cat's tail, a spark flew out of it (the cat’s tail) as large as 
that which comes out of a twelve or fifteen-inch electrical 
machine, Often, at. night, when undressing for ber], as I was 
pulling off my woolen overshirt, I would hear a crackling 
noisc, like that made by the breaking of thin glass stems, 
and while extracting my head and arms from it.1 would see 
hundreds of little flashes at the points where the over-shirt 
and under-shirt: were parting. In violently shaking my over- 
shirt. after taking it off, I would see innumerable flashes of 
light, and hear a continuons crackling sound. When the 
cold spell was over, the pyrotechnics on my shirt ceased, the 
eat no longer gave forth sparks, and no matter how lumi- 
nous the articles were in the newspapers which I tore, light 
rcfused to issuc from them. a. 

San Francisco, Cal, 


Iilustrious Inventors, 
Mkesrs. Epitors :—It is with pleasure that I acknowledge 


the receipt of the. beautiful engraving. “ Men of Progress.” 


You will please accept my grateful thanks, and rest assured 
that I shall use what influence I may have in presenting the 
claims of the ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN to my friends and to 
the public, not simply for the reward that I have received, 
but from my appreciation of a paper so full of useful infor- 
mation. J. F. LESLig. 

Haverhill, Masa, 

{Concerning this group of illustrious inventors, whose 
portraits are faithfully wpresented in this picture, the fol- 
lowing are among the dead: Thomas Blanchard, Samuel 
Colt, Charles Goodyear, Joseph Saxton, Isaiah Jennings, 
Henry Burden, und Wm. '1'. G. Morton. 

We shall continue to give a copy of this superb work of 
art to any one who will send us ten new subscribers, at our 
club rates—twenty.five dollars, 

J, F. Kingsley, Owego, N. Y., writes that he has received 
the engraving, and feels well paid for the trouble he has 
been to, in getting up the club. 

ri 

JEWELLER’S CEMENT.—The following is a recipe for a 
strong cement, used by some orienta] nations, for the purpose 
of attaching precious stones to metallic surfaces: Take six 
pieces of gum mastic, the size of peas, and dissolve in the 
smallest possible quantity of alcohol. Soften some isinglass 
in water, and saturate strong brandy with it, till you have 
two ounces of glue; then rub in two small pieces of sal 
ammoniac. Mis the two preparations at a heat. Keep well 
stoppered. Set the bottle in hot water before using. It is 
said by the Turks that this preparation will unite two 
metallic surfaces, even polished steel. 

> rr 

‘There has never been a.successful advertising agency 
south of Baltimore, Several have been started in New Or- 
leans, but proved failures, 
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The Old Contidence in Superstition. 


That prosaic and’ coldly rational temper with which imod- 
ern men are wont to regard natural phenomena was in early 
times unknown, We have come to regard all events as tak- 
ing place regularly, in strict conformity to law; whatever 
our official theories may be, we instinctively take this view 
of things. But. our primitive ancestors knew nothing about 
laws of nature, nothing about physical forces, nothing about. 
the relations of cause and effect, nothing about the necessary 
regularity of things. There was a time in the history of 
mankind when these things had never been inquired into, 
and when no generalizations about them had been framed, 
tested, or established. There was no conception of an order 
of natnre, and therefore no distinct conception of a super- 
natural order of thisgs. There was no belief in miracles as 
infractions of natural laws, but there was a belief in the oc- 
currence of wonderful events, too mighty to have been 
brought about by ordinary means, There was an unlimited 
capacity for believing and fancying, because fancy and belief 
had not yet been checked and headed off in various directions 
by established rules of experience. 

Physical science is a very late acquisition of the human 
mind, but we are already sufficiently imbued with it to be 
almost completely disabled from comprehending the thoughts 
of our ancestors. “How Finn cosmogonists could have be- 
lieved the earth and heaven to be made out of a severed egg, 
the upper concave shell representing heaven, the yolk being 
earth, and the crystal surrounding fluid the circumambient 
ocean, is tous incomprehensible; and yet it remains a fact. 
that they did so regard them. How the Scandinavians could 
have supposed the mountains to be the moldering bones of a 
mighty Jétun, and the earth to be his festering flesh, we can 
not conceive ; yet such » theory was solemnly taught and ac- 
cepted. How the ancient Indians could regard the rain clouds 
as cows, with full udders milked by the winds of heaven, is 
beyond our comprehension; and yet their Veda contains in- 
disputable testimony to the fact that they were so regarded.” 

We have only to read Mr. Baring-Gould’s book of “Curious 
Myths,” from which we have just quoted, or dip into Mr. 
Thorpe’s great treatise on “ Northern Mythology,” to realize 
how vast is the difference between our standpoint and that. 
from which, in the later Middle Ages, our immediate fore- 
fathers regarded things. The frightful superstition of were- 
wolves is a good instance. In those days it was firmly be- 
lieved that: men could be, and were in the habit of being, 
transformed into wolves, St was believed that women might 
bring forth snakes or poodle dogs. It was believed that if a 
man had his side pierced in battle, you could cure him by 
nnrsing the sword which inflicted the wound. “As late as 
1600, 2 German writer would illustrate a thunder storm de- 
stroying a crop of cornbya picture of a dragon devouring 
the produce of the field with his flaming tongue and iron 
teeth."—John Fiske, in Atlantic Monthly for February. 


TE OO Oe 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Ine 
surance Company. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany makes the following report of its inspections for De- 
cember, 1870: 

During the month 457 visita of inspection have heen made, 
and 866 boilers examined—84,5 externally and 274 internally, 
while 87 have been tested by hydraulic pressure. Number 
of defects in all discovered, 486, of which 88 were regarded 
as dangerous, These defects were as follows: Furnac.s out. 
of shape, 22; fractures, 30—14 dangerous; burned plates, 22 
—3 dangerous; blistered plates, 63—12 dangerous; case.< of 
sediment and deposit, 78—14 dangerous; cases of incrusta- 
tion and scale, 83—9 dangerous; cases of external corrosion, 
23—2 dangerous; vases of internal corrosion, 20—5 danger- 
ous; cases of internal grooving, 15—4 dangerous; water 
gages out of order, 22—2 dangerous; blow-out apparatus out. 
of order, 22—12 dangerous; safety valves overloaded, 25-— 
2 dangerous; pressure gages out of order, 50—2 dangerous: 
cases of deficiency of water, 3—2 dangerous; broken braces 
and stays, 9—4 dangerous; boilers condemned, 3—all dan- 
gerous. 

During the month there have been seven explosions in the 
United States, namely: Locomotive, tug boat, pile driver, 
grist mill, brass foundery, iron foundery, and steamboat, one 
each. By these explosions 12 persons were killed, 14 severe- 
ly wounded, and many thousands of dollars worth of proper- 
ty destroyed. It is safe to say that the greater part of these 
explosions, and the consequent loss of life and property, 
would have been avoided by a proper inspection of the 
boilers. 


What an easy thing it isto drive a locomotive, says the 
National Car Builder. Pull a lever, away she goes, push 
it, she slacks up and stops, ‘Ihat’s all. The quick eye, 
firm hand, prompt courage, the knowledge of every fur- 
long of the road, the putting on steam on an ascent, or the 
shutting off on a down grade, the difference of expansion in 
the rails between hot and cold, wet and dry, and the perpet- 
ual risk of life and limb and property are matters unknown 
to the people who pay their fares, take their tickets, and get 
to their journey’s cnd. All the while their lives have been 
in the hands of a grimy looking man, at the end of the train, 
whom, if they meet him on the platform, they avoid, lest 
they should soil their silks or kerseymeres by the contact. 
These men should Ive, and often are, scientifically educated ; 
but they have no social: posivion, and their wages arc abso- 
lutely inadequate to their responsibilities. The gentlemanly 
conductor is a personage of consideration, the petted of pas- 
sengers, and the respected of directors, The engineer is a 
mere mechanic. The world is ful! of irregularities and in 
justice, 
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Cement from Gas Lime. 

We gave, « short time since, a description of a new Eng- 
lish process for making cement from gas lime, invented by 
Mr, Prideaux. Of this new cement, a correspondent of the 
London Builder says: It bids fair to become an important 
manufacture. In Sheffield upwards of 700 tons of gas lime 
have been worked up. The larger part has becn applied to 
walls and floors, hearths and mantelpieces. Of the latter, 
about 200 have been moulded and sent out. In four of the 
busiest parts of the town, causeways have been paved by 
laying the cement with a certain proportion of broken slags 
from the neighboring furnaces. These have stood the late 
rains very well, and are likely to come into close competition 
with the asphalte usually employed. Perhaps the most 
happy application of this new material is for floors and roofs. 
Old boarded floors of warehonses have been covered with 
about. an inch layer, and even in workshops, where polishing 
machinery keeps everything in vibration, the Prideaux ce- 
ment stands intact. J have daily inspected the roof of a 
shed which had been coveved with the cement. Upon a light. 
frame of wood the material was laid on and troweled to a 
smooth face, and in the space of twelve hours it. was hard 
enough to bear standing npon. The rain water now washes 
over it without the slightest trace of white particles, nor is 
there any alkaline reaction to be discovered on the hardened 
surface, 
the Prideaux cement is very striking, and must recommend 
it strongly to builders, 

Now, it may be asked, what is the composition of « cement 
which possesses these useful properties? It is not a Portland 
or a Roman cement, although some hydraulic characters are 
very distinct. It does not set so quickly, but allows more 
time for finishing up the faces of molded work. It is far 
from common mortar, for without any sand it can be formed 
into blocks, which set hard throughout. A piece of a mantel- 
piece, which had been made some six months, gave the fol- 
lowing results upon analysis: ; 


Carbonate of lime... ...... cece eee e eee ce eens 69°08 
Sulphate of lime (hydrated) ......... ..0eeees 22°63 
Caleic hydrate ...........0- Sihpracaiate, shersteleiase ties’ 136 
Calcic sulphide. ........ Sale Ga Biba sibiace. ssa! eiare rs oe trace 
Insoluble matter ....... ccc cece eee e eee rene 650 
Alumina and oxide of iron...........ceeeeeee “455 


It is obvious, from the above, that the setting must at first 
be due to the combination of water with the dehydrated 
calcic sulphate, or, in other words, the plaster of Paris formed 
by the calcination of the cement. ‘The quuntity of caustic 
lime which is present in the cement, keeps the plaster of 
Paris always fresh, that is, dehydrated, until, mixed with 
excess of water employed at the moment of using it. his 
will account for the fact that the cement does not lose itis 
quality by keeping, asthe hydraulic cements do. After the 
plaster of Paris is set, the caustic lime goes on absorbing 
carbonic acid, and thus induratiug the mass in the ordinary 
manner of lime mortars. 

This will be better understood by the following partial 
analysis of a sample of the cement ready for use: 


Sulphate of lime (dehydrated) ................ 17-46 
Caustic lime ...... 0... e eee eee ee ee ee 400 
Alumina and oxide of iron...............008. 5°00 
Insoluble residue... .... ccc cece e ee ee eee eee 415 
Hygroscopic water.......cecceeseereeceees ane 24 


Now, when it is considered that such a material is made 
from a waste product of a most offensive kind, this invention 
deserves every fair trial of its merits. Gas lime is a neces- 
sity, if the best and purest gas be wanted. Only the expense 
and annoyance of its removal drove London gas companies 
nnwillingly to replace it partly by the ferric hydrates. It is 
pretty certain that with a market for the waste product. they 
would gladly return to lime purifiers, and it may be pre- 
dicted that. the Prideaux cement. manufacture will surely 
bring en this revolution. 


a A I I CSCS” 
Fortunes in Scraps. 

The “old junk ” business is much more extensive than 
most people suppose. {t includes refuse of all kinds, cotton 
waste, woolen rags, old newspapers, iron, tin, lead, etc., patient- 
ly gathered from all quarters, insignificant in detail, but. valu- 
able in the aggregate. It is believed that over $15,000,000 
worth of old materia] isannnally workedover in New England, 
and that at least $35,000,000 worth of this peculiar stock could 
at any time bethrownupon the market by the Bostondealers. 
The amount. consnmed by the mills is astonishing, especially 
of shoddy. Woolenmills could be named that purchase each 
year from $3,000 to $4,000 worth of the above stock, and this, 
too, in addition to flocks. Very many paper mills have stand- 
ing orders with the largest paper dealers for thirty and fifty 
tons of stock per week. The Kingsley iron and machine com- 
pany receive and consume from sixty to seventy five tons 
of scrap iron each week, and the Old Colony and Ames’ shoy- 
elcompanies stand ready to take all the old wrought iron 
offered in the market. The war in Europe seems to have clos- 
ed up the avenues for using a large percentage of the Medit- 
erranean rags, and as a natural consequence, they have all 
drifted here. The immediate effect on our inarket is to put 
foreign stocks at the lowest quotable figure, while domestics 
are, and are likely to be for some little time adrug. There 
are firms in Boston each holding $100,000 worth of foreign 
and domestic, patiently awaiting a rising and a favorable 
market. The importation of old junk grows in importance 
each year. Old newspapers are brought from England and 
find a ready sale at remunerative rates, the rags from Len- 
don andthe Mediterranean average more in quantity and 
better in quality each succeeding year. It has been suppose 
ed that imported rags have been 4 source of epidemic dis- 
eases in many instances, but one of the largest dealers in 
Boston, who has been in the trade fifteen years, states that he 


The smoothness of walls and plinths molded with. 
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has yet to learn of w single case of sickness occasioned by the 
opening or bundling of a bale of forcign rags. New England 
rags are worth more and will readily bring from one to three 
cents per pound more than these from any other section, the 
reason being that an almost. universal custom prevails there, 
among the housewives, of washing the raga before putting 
them in their rag bags—so that time, labor and shrinkage are 
directly saved to the mills, One firm in Boston receives over 
$300,000 worth of paper stock per month from the South. 
New Orleans being the chief point of collection. 

- ———— -Ap 
Steam Boller Legislation. 


The Manchester (England) Steam Users Association held a 
conference Jannary §:3th, to consider the subject of steam 
boiler legislation. Sir William Fairbairn presided, and the 
following resolutions were adopted : : 

1, “ That the wse of steam, as at present conducted, entails 
great suffering from the destruction of life and property oc- 
easioned by the constant. reeurrence of boiler explosions. 
That. boilers are now to he found under the pavements over 
which the pnblic walk, behind walls close to which they pass, 
in the basement. of buildings crowded with busy workpeople, 
and that, in short, they are to be found everywhere. 'That 
many of sueh boilers have given rise to the most disastrous 
explosions, so that the lives of all those living near se dan- 
gérous an instrument asa boiler, or even casually passing 
by, are seriously jeopardized unless suitable precautions are 
adopted to ascertain whether the boiler be safe and trust- 
worthy, and if not. to renderit so. That most of those who 
have suffered from these explosions have had no voice in the 
management of the boilers, and thus were helplessly victim- 
ized, some being women in their own houses and others 
children at play. Further, that in the generality of cases 
those injured by the explosions of boilers at the works at 
which they earn their livelihood are in a similarly helpless 
position, and, as a rule, tuo peer and too ignorant to defend 
themselves. That the subject, therefore, becomes one of 
general and public interest, demanding immediate investiza- 
tion, more especially as the use of steam is daily on the in- 
crease, and, notwithstanding uny precautionary measures at 
present adopted, explosions still recur with the most per- 
sistent regularity and frequency.” 

2. “That boiler explosions are not a uecessary consequence 
of the use of steam, but that they are, as a rule, preventible. 
That though complicated in result they are simple in cause, 
arising, in the main, from bad boilers—bad either in con- 
struction or bad in condition. ‘hut six explosions are due 
to bad boilers, through neglect of the boiler maker or boiler 
muster, for every one due to the neglectof the boiler minder. 
That cemtpeteut. inspection is adequate to detect the badness 
of the boiler, and thus to prevent by far the greater number 
of the explosions now occurring,” 

3. © That notwithstanding the proved efliciency of compe- 
tent boiler inspection and the publicity constantly given to 
the subject, yet that steam users refuse to protect the lives 
of their workpeopie, vr those residing neur to their works, by 
having their boilers inspected. ‘That it appears approxi- 
mately that out of about 100,00@ boilers in the country only 
20,000 arc enrolled either with the inspecting associations or 
insurance compunies, so that out of every tive boilers one 
only is enrolled. Thata great number of boiler owners are 
totally ignorant of the risk to which they expose their own 
lives and those around them, and in many cases are unde- 
ceived only by the shock of explosion. That, judging from 
experience, there can be no doubt that there are now a num- 
ber of dangerous boilers on the very verge of explosion, 
being worked on at the risk of all those living near them. 
That under these circumstances the public safety demands 
that competent periodical inspection shonld he enforeed by 
law.” 

4. “ That, although it is necessary in the interest of the 
public that inspection should be enforced by law, it is not 
advisable either in the interest of the steam user or the pub- 
lie at large that inspection should he undertaken by the 
Board of Trade, or any other department. of the Imperial 
Government, as such a course would, it. is feared, harass the 
steam uger and hamper progress.” 

4. “ That while the administration of a system of enforced 
inspection should not. be committed to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, neither should it. be eommitted to local authorities, 
nor to private inspecting associations, nor to insurance com- 
panies,” . 

6. “To secnre the purity of the inspection let. the adminis- 
tration be above all local, party, or private interests, and let 
it be undertaken, not for profit, but to promote the public 
safety. To prevent the administration becoming arbitrary, 
stereotyped, and old-fashioucd. and to render it capable of 
adaptation to the constantly altering and growing require- 
ments of the boiler ewner, let it be administered by district 
boards, constituted partly of gentlemen elected by the steam 
users themselves, and partly of ex-officio members to be 
chosen on behalf of the public, the boards having the power 
of making such laws, rules, and regulations from time to 
time as might be found necessary for the eonduct of the 
service.” 

INSULATING COVERING Fer STEAM BoILERS,—The radia- 
tion of heat from steain boilers and engine cylinders may be 


effectually reduced to a minimum by the employment of u 


jacket of wood, and filling the space between the boiler and 
the jacket with gypsum. ‘This plan deserves the suffrages 
of boiler tenders, whose health and comfort suffer so severe- 
ly from overheated engine reems. The gypsum (plaster of 
Paris) will harden in time, and can easily be removed. This 
material will be found superior to cork or felt, and can be 
universally applied, 
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The Uso of Glue. 
A correspondent writes to the Coachmakers’ Journal az tol- 
lows: 


“To do good gluing, the work must be well fitted. We 
use a scratch plane and file, in fitting work for gluing. The 
shop must be warm, the parts to be glued well warmed, and 
a kettle of good glue in readiness, well cooked, and brought 
to the proper consisteney, Badly tempered glue is one great 
point. of failure. If the glue he too thick or too thin the 
work is ill done. It is most frequently used too thick. In 
gluing panels for carriage work, etc., the work should be 
well run over a few times with the glue brush, until the 
pores of each part are. well filled, and if the work be well 
warmed, the glue hot and of the right thickness, the first. 
coatings will frequently strike in, or be absorbed by thi- 
pores of the wood. This striking into the pores is what 
gives a glue joint its great strength and durability. Now, 
having clamps, hand screws, ete, ready, put together imme- 
diately, bringing the parts firmly together, leaving no body 
of glue between, bnt do not get inahurry. If you wish to 
hurry, do it in getting everything ready and at hand before 
you put on your glue. Use nothing but the best glue. If 
we do abad job of gluing, screws will not cure it; itis a 
bad job at best, and will give out sooner or later. When 
glue joints open they begin at corners or ends, and work in 
hy degrees. Screws at those points may stop the openings 
for a while, which is the most they can do. They are of 
but little use in panels to carriage bodies. 


a Oe 
A €allfornia Railroad Pier. 


The Central Pacifie Railroad has erected at. Oakland, on 
the east side of San Franciseo Bay, a wharf 11.000 feet long, 
running out toa depth of 24 feet at low tide, and of 31 feet 
at. high tide, having twelve railroad tracks upon its last. 1,000 
feet, a wide carriage way, » passenger depot and railroad 
offices, warehouses, and outside storage for 40,000 tuns of 
grain or other merchandise, and three large docks, one of 
which affords ample space tor five of the largest steamers or 
clippers afloat. The extreme end of the main wharf is only 
three miles from the foot of Second street, where freight is 
Yanded in San Francisco, and is less than @wo and a half 
miles from the foot of Pacific street, where passengers are 
setdown. The piles used, where the water deepens, are 65 
feetlong, and are 42 to 54 inches in circumference. The 
main wharf is 800 feet wide at the extreme or western end, 
and on it are pens for 300 cattle, two immense Warehouses 
(one 50 by 500, another 40 by 600), and the passenger depot, 
73 by 805 in size. ; 

Gp 
Obituary--The Late Henry Steinway. 

Henry Steinway, the head of the well known firm of piano 
manufacturers, Steinway & Sons, died in this city on Tues. 
day, the 7th instant. 

He was born in Brunswick, Germany, in 1797, and learned 
the business of piano-making thoroughly. He was a suc- 
cessful manufacturer long before he came to this country, 
which was in 1850. In this city he began business in Varick 
street, and then moyed to Walker street, near Broadway, 
where, in a little old-fashioned house, formerly a dwelling, 
he won for his pianofortes the reputation which has mada 
the Steinway pianos celebrated atl over the United States, 
At the Crystal Palace in this city, in 1855, one of his instru- 
ments took the first prize. In 1860, the large up-town man- 
ufactory was built, and soon after, the splendid warerooms 
on Fourteenth street. Of late wears, Mr. Steinway, Sr., has 
lived in retirement. 
ED I 

Tar Hupson River RattrRoaD ACCIDENT.—The daily 
papers have carried to every corner of the land, the news of 
the disaster which occurred at New Hamburgh on the night 
of the 6th inst.” We need not, therefore, dwell upon its 
horrible details, An inquest is now in progress, and no 
doubt the blame, if any attach to the employés on the 
trains which collided, will be fixed upon the right persons. 
We shall defer further comment till the evidence is all 
takeu, 


ooo 

ScIENTIFIC PERSONAL.—Baron Liebig writes tea friend in 
this city that his health is so far restored asto admit of his 
conducting the usual course of lectures at the University of 
Munich. Since he broke his leg, he has not been able to 
take as much exercise as usual, and the severe labors of the 
laboratory more readily tell upon him. We must also recoh 
lect. that he is fast approaching the three score years and 
ten, which, the Psalmist tells us, is all that is allowed to 
man, unless by reason of unusual strength. 


re 
MANUFACTURE OF MctsTARD.—W. G. Dean, of New York, 
has obtained a pateut for improvement in the manufacture 
of mustard flour, by which, it is stated, the unpleasant taste 
and smell of turmeric, as wellas the natural bitterness of 
mustard, is entirely removed. The process completely de- 
stroys the disagreeable properties of the turmeric, and at the 
same time gives a sweetness to the flour, besides changing 
almost instantly the natural gray color of the mustard to a 
rich and beautiful yellow. 
Fe A en 
WY are in receipt of the annual report of Commissioner 
Capron, for 1869, upon the subject of Agriculture, which. 
embodies much valuable information to our farmers. We 
intend to make several extracts from this repert, such as ex- 
hibit the progress of inventions designed for agricultura] 
purposes. These extracts will guide the minds of inventors 
into safe channels, upon which they may venture to push 
their ingenuity in search of other improvements. 


i 
Savannah has $20.115°15 worth of wonden pavements, 
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Improved Ore Washer. 
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springs and scribed, then drawn past the casing or corner} ornamental parts of work that is to be repainted. We have 


The device illustrated herexcithis a AP DArAtuEs for washing board aud sawn off; then slid back to place and nailed on. | the authority of, the Coachmakers’ International Journal for 
ores, In its use, ore previously pulverized is thrown into a| One tap of the hammer on the lower end of the lever disen-| the above facts. 


receiver, A,and falls thence into an inclined pipe, B. Here| gages the tool, when it is slid upwards and driven fast to 
the ore is caught by jets of water forced upward into the the wall as before 


pipe, B, through nozzles placed just below the juncture of A 


It will be seen that this tool is not one that must be put 


Improvements of Plows. 


In the matter of swing plows, it can scarcely be said tLat 


and B (not shown in the engraving), by means of a powerful away and picked upagain every time it is used. It is only ajany decided and unusual stride has been made during the 


gteam Pump. 
The water jets carry the ore upward 


into a chamber, C, which is supported 
by the frame, EK, and which has an in- 
clined bottom, D, In the chamber, C, 
there is placed a perforated barrier (not 
shown in the engraving), extending 
downward from the arched roof of the 
chamber, and against which the mixed 
ore and water is forcibly dashed. 

The perforated barrier does not ex- 
tend entirely dawn to the bottom floor, 
D, of the chamber, C, but has beneath 
it a space left, through which the ore, 
after falling down the side of the per- 
forated barrier, passes, A portion of 
the water, also, with some of the dirt, 
rushes through the perforations of the 
barrier, and the whole mass flows on- 
ward to the inclined trough, F, the upper 
end of which opens into the lower cor- 
ner of the chamber, C. 

The water now escapes through per- 
forations inthe bottom of the trough 
F, while the ore falls to its lower end, 
and is removed, if cleaned, through a 
gate placed at K, formed in the bottom 
of the lower end of the trough, F, and 
not showninthe engraving. If not suf- | 
ficiently cleaned, whieh is &scertained 
by examining a small sample, the ver- 
tical gate, J, is raised, and the ore then 
fallsthroughinto the receiver, A, fora 
repetition of the process, or it may be 
passed through g suitable channel into 
another machine, for a second washing. 

During its passage down the trough 
F, the ore is met by small jets of water 
from apertures, i, in the pipe, G, the 
water being forcedinat H by a steam 
pump. Under each apepture, I, on the 
inside of the trough, F, there are formed 
lips which direct the jets upward against 
the descending stream of ore. The ore 
is by this means kept constantly agi 
tated, and every part is acted upon by 
forcible jets of water. 


PLATT’S ORE-WASHING MACHINE. 


hand, is doing duty in its place on the wall. The utility of 


A sliding gate, L, is used to remove the clogged ore or to | this bracket as a time and labor-saving implement is obvious. 


relieve the pipe from a surplus of water. 


Patented through the Scientific American Patent Agency,| October 18, 1870, The patent is for sale, 


Patented through the Scientific American Patent Agency, 
For the entire 


Oct, 4, 1870, by Edwin Platt, whom address for further in-| right, or right to manufacture on royalty address the inven- 


formation Charleston, 8. C. 
_—— 0 


Patent Weatherboard Bracket. 
The operation of weather-boarding is tedious, and attended 


with many practical difficulties. The spaces for 
the lap of boards are generally taken with com- 
passes, or some kind of marking gage,a mark 
made, and nails driven in to support the board, 
which must be held in place with onehand, while 
the workman clambers from end to end of the 
staging, scribing and handling tools with the 
other. The board must always be taken down 
to be sawed, and replaced to be nailed on, and the 
supporting nails must then be worked out with 
the fingers, or drawn with the claw hammer, 
more or less defacing the work. 

Very often, when a board extends past a corner 
board to be scribed, a wind whisks it off the 
nails, tumbling tools and nails to the ground, 

The simpleand efficient implement, herewith 
presented, effectually obviates all these difficul- 
ties, and greatly shortens the work. 

It takes the space, and, at the same time, offers 
a secure bracket, to receive the next board and 
hold it firmly, in exactly the right position, while 
it is scribed, sawn off (without taking it down), 
and nailed on, leaving both hands free to handle 
nails and tools throughout the operation. 

It consists of an elbowed spacing bar, A, car- 
rying at its lower end an adjusting screw, B, 
which travels over a graduated scale, cut on the 
faceof the bar, and terminating at its upper end 
in a bracket carrying a light holding spring, to 
keep the board upright against the studs or 
‘sheathing boards, 

The bar carries ears near its middle point, in 
which is pivoted the middle point of an oscillat- 
ing lever, C, the upper end of which carries a 
spike, D, by which the tool is fastened to the 
wall. One bracket is used to support each end of 
the board, 

The adjusting screw being turned to the proper 
division on the scale to allow forany required 


lap of boards, the tool is slid upwards [across the last board 


tor, J. M. Milhollin, Champlin, Hennepin Co., Minnesota. 
To Prevent the Adhesion of Gold Leaf. 
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MILHOLLIN'S PATENT WEATHERBOARD BRACKET, 


one to simplify a most troublesome part of their work: Aj year, in the opinion of parties in the business, will be from 
nailed on, till the end of the adjusting screw hitches on its | small piece of ball liquorice, dissolved in water, applicd with | one to two thirds larger than last year. 


lower edge; then a tap with the hammer on the upper end of |a fiat camel’s hair brush to the place intended to be left un- 
the lever secures the tool tothe wall in exactly the right | gilt, will prevent the leaf adhering. The solution must be 
position, The beard is then dropped vertically behind the| weak. Made thick and gummy, it is very useful to protect | twelve were over 100 years old. 
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moment in the hand at each operation, and when not in the] year; nor has any strikingly unique form of mold board, 


landside, standard, brace, colter, or clevis 
been patented in that period. Applica- 
tions have been chiefly for improvements 
in those devices, 

Quite a competition has sprung up in 
an attachment of plows known as a “ fen. 
der,” which, although invented years ago, 
has received, until recently, but little at- 
tention. While the position of the fender 
is about the same in all plows to which it 
is applied, viz: pendent from the beam, 
and slightly in advance of and removed 
from the mold board: its purposes differ 
according to the style of the plow with 
which it is employed. Thus, on a break- 
ing plow, one intended for raising and 
turning over the unbroken sod, it is used 
for bending the weeds and other trash 
away from the mold board when likely to 
interfere with the plowing, or being down 
in such a way of to fall beneath the ridge 
of soil turned over bythe plow. The fen- 
der is also used on cultivators, for the 
purpose of protecting the growing corn 
and preventing the heavy clods from fall- 
tng on the young plants. 

The majority of plows patented are 
those known.as swing plows, by which is 
to be understood a plow unsupported by 
wheels, and the chief aim of theinventors 
has been, while otherwiseimproving their 
efficiency for general and specific pur- 
poses, to make them lighter and cheaper. 
In this respect, our American inventors 
have good reason to boast over their com- 
petitors in other lands, as may be readily 
appreciated by a comparison with foreign 
implements, of our light and jaunty-look- 
ing plows. 

There is astrong tendency toward wheel 
plows, “ gang” and “ sulky,” in the prairie 
country west. By “wheel plows,” are 
meant those in which the plows are car- 
ried between a frame supported on two 
wheels, and having a seat for the driver. 


There seems to be no diminution of interest in this class of 
plows in any section where they have been introduced. 

The points to which attention has been directed by invent- 
ors of wheeled plows, are various, They have mostly refer- 
ence to the frame and its appurtenances, and rarely concern 
the construction of the mold board, or parts which have to 
deal directly with opening the furrow. 
vertical adjustability has generally been kept in view, while 
Painters and decorators will find the following plan a good | much has been done with reference to a diminution of the 


Either lateral or 


draft, and to a conStruction that will keep the 
plow in the ground firmly and uniformly, while per. 
mitting it to be readily raised above the surface. 

It is worthy of note, that the patents granted on 
wheel plows, in 1869, to residents of California and 
Oregon, largely exceed in number those granted for 
inventions of a like character from all the other 
States of the Union, 

The Curled Hair Trade. 

This article, which to almost any casual observer 
would be of small moment, is, says the T'rade Journal, 
really of very great importance to the nation, as, with 
all our ingenuity, we have never yet becn able to find 
a substitute forit in the manufacture of bedding, fur. 
niture,and many articles of use which contribute to 
our comforts. The amount of business done in this 
article is something really astonishing when reduced 
to figures, We imported into this country, from the 


. various ports in South America, during the past year, 


a little over 3,000,000 pounds, amounting to about 
$960,000. When imported, it is not curled, but in the 
natural state, just as it is taken from the horses, of 
which many thousands are killed every year on the 
vast pampas in Ceutral South America, and it is made 
up into robes here, and afterwards picked by machine. 
ry and by hand, when it is ready for use. The busi- 
ness in curled hair is increasing every year, and al- 
though the manufacture of hair cloth has, ina great 
measure, died out, there is still a very great increase in 
the amount of hair imported each year for this one 
purpose of curling. Two or three large houses in this 
country do most of the business, and are situated in 
New York, Boston, and Baltimore. The raw material 
is worth from 382 to 34 cents gold, and, after manufac- 
ture, brings from 58 to 70 cents currency, but the 
cost of manufacture isa very large item,and employs 
a large amount of capital, and agreat deal of skilled 
labor. The imports of hair into this country, this 
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It isa matter of growing astonishment that the almost 
daily record of loss of life aud property, through kerosene 
explosions, does not provoke some sort of special legislation 
upon the sale of dangerous fitids vended under different 
names throughout the length and breadth of the land. Pe- 
troleum has proved to be of vast and varied importance in 
the arts, but its more volatile products, have been made the 
instrument of the most heartless and wicked frauds; and 
these frauds are still daily perpetrated, and their authors: go 
unhung, though their victims—called to meet the most hor- 
rible death known to man—constantly increase in number. 

‘These victims are for the most part women, who, if they 
escape death, are obliged to undergo what is hardly less cruel 
to a young and beautiful woman, disfigurement for life. 

It would seem in this case that the pecuniary risks involved 
would stimulate the fire insurance companies to action, 
though the public at large remain indifferent. 

Our readers may recollect the case of Mary Gibson, who, 
only ashort time since was burned to death by an explosion, 
of Danforth’s (so-called) “ Non-explosive Oil.’ This same 
material has figured before in other disasters. Itsdangerous 
character was exposed in a former issue of this paper, yet 
still its sale is unblushingly continued. 

We arc now struck with horroz at the disaster at Kenosha, 
in which the Halliday Hotel was destroyed, seven persons 
burned to death, san ei fatally injured, the fire originat- 
ing ina kerosene explosion; while from Baltimore comes 
another sad story of the burning to death of a child six 
years old, from the same cause. 

If we chose, we might fillthis column with the list of dis- 
asters which occurred last year from the explosions of pe- 
trolcum fluids. 

The public ought to know (surely it has beeu often enough 
told) that there is such a thing as safe kerosene, and that the 
dengerous fluids are cither more volatile liquids, or kerosene 
mixed with more volatile liquids to increase the profits on 
its sale. 

Most of these mixtures are sold under fanciful names, and 
are recommended by their manufacturers as better than ker- 
osene. Now, when any manufacturer or dealer makes such 
a recommendation, he utters knowingly a wilful falsehood, 
to cheat innocent customers into buying a spurious dangerous 
article. No petroleum fluid more volatile than kerosene is a 
safe article fur promiscuous and general use, and the man who 
sells it,is as criminal in so Uoing as a man who should know- 
ingly introduced arsenic into table salt and sell it to his cus- 
tomers as an improved article, Jct purchasers beware of 
these fancy names. In ninecasesout of ten they are adopted 
as a cloak to cover cheating. 

As to legislation upon this subject, it is perhaps not our 
province to propose measures to reach the root of the evil, 
bnt it certainly is a fact that the scoundrels who peddle 
death in the shape of burning fluids, are neither imprisoned 
nor hung. It would seem not a very difficult thing to frame 
a law that should bring to condign punishment such offend- 
ers, 

—_o TEE 0D OS 


ORGANIC MATTER IN WATER. 


A very interesting paper touching upon a sanitary question 
of the first importance, was recently read before the Chemi- 
cal Society, London, by Charles Heisch, of the Middlesex 
Hospital Medical College. Our views have long coincided 
with those of Mr. Heisch and many other chemists, viz., that 
“the deleterious nature of organic matter is dependent upon 
its containing living germs, which grow an@ set up a fer- 
mentative action within the body,” so that the quantity of 


ployed, he found that the water was in fault. 
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such matter which may.exist in the water we drink, is not of 
so much importance as hitherto supposed. 
be present in any sensible quantity, the water must prove 
more or less deleterious, 
poisons that the quantity entering into the system does not 
greatly influence the result, as witness the effects of poison 
received in wounds in the dissecting room, the poison of 


If the germs 


It isin the nature of this class of 


rabies, vaccine virus, etc, 

Although, as we have said, many have for some time held 
the belief that organic poison in water was no exception to 
the above rule, there perhaps existed no very firm grounds 
upon which these convictions rested. They were arrived at 
more from theory than frem demonstrated facts. But Mr. 
Heisch has been applying thetest-of elaborate experiment 
to the theory, and hence the results of these experiments 
are of more than ordinary scientific interest. 

In his paper, Mr. Heisch says he was first led to a means of 
determining the characteristic properties and appearances of 
such germs by being called on to assist a large manufacturer 
of lemonade, who, some years ago, almost suddenly found it 
impossible to make lemonade that would keep. After a day 
or two it became turbid, and its odor anything but agreeabl«. 
On examining the liqnid underthe microscope, he found it 
full of small, spherical cells, with, in most cases, a very 


g| bright nucleus, and after « few days the odor of butyric acid 


was unmistakable. After examining all the materials em- 
On putting a 
few grains of the purest crystalline sugar he could procure 
into sonic of the water, it became turbid in a few hours, and 
‘the same cells were distinctly to be seen with an one-eighth 
inch object glass; but the butyric odor did not come on for 
some days. This water was procured from a deepish well; 
it was hard,and coniained a considerable ainount of nitrates, 
but not any unusual quantity of ammonia, or unoxidized or- 
On inquiry, he found some digging had been 
going on near the well, and it appeared that some drainage 
must have got in, though at the moment so small in amount 
as to be ha:dly appreciable. When water from the water 
works was substituted, everything got right again. This 
led him to try all the samples of water he could procure in 
the same manner, and in every case where diarrhea or other 
mischief could with any kind of certainty be traced to the 
use of a certain water, when that was treated with sugar 
these same smells made their appearance, usually within 
twenty-four hours, if the temperature were kept up to be- 
tween 60° and 70°, and plenty of light admitted to the bottle 
in which the sample was contained. 

During the past year he has been trying what. substances 
contain these particular germs, which are so peculiar as to 
be quite unmistakable wher the observer is ouce familiar 
with them. By permitting the action of these germs on su- 
gar to go on, they present. uniformly the following appear- 
ances: The cells gradually group together in bunches some. 
thing like grapes, quite differently from the ordinary yeast 
globules; they next spread oft into strings, with a wall sur- 
rounding and connecting the cells; the original cell-walls 
then seem to break, and leave apparently a tubular sort of 
threads branched together. The strong resemblance of these 
to, if not identity with, the sewage fungus, coupled with the 
almost universal properties of water which produced them, 
led Mr, Ileisch to look to sewage as their source, and he found 
that the smallest quantity of sewage, mixed with a water 
which might be treated with sugar and remain clear and 
sweet for weeks, at once produced these germs, or rather set 
them growing. Water was procured from various sewers, 
and after standing a few days to settle, six drops of clear wa- 
ter were mixed with 10,000 grains of West Middlesex and 
New River water. To six ounces of this mixture ten grains 
of pure sugar were added, a like quantity being mixed with 
six ounces of the water without the sewage. All these sam- 
ples were placed in stoppered bottles in a window, where 
pleuty of light could reach them, The water and sugar re- 
mained clear and sweet. .The water with this trace of sewage 
did the same, The water, sewage, and sugar became turbid, 
in times varying from twenty-four to sixty hours, and exhib- 
ited the cells and strings before spoken of, and ultimately 
the odor of butyric acid was always perceptible, One drop 
of fresh urine in 10,000 grains of water, a mixture which 
may be kept for weeks without showing any sign of turbidi- 
ty, produced in twenty-four hours, abundance of cells, and in 
forty-eight hours, branched strings, 

No other substances tried produced the same result, al- 
though urea, albumen, nitrates, milk, and other substances of 
unstable character, were experimented upon. Some of these 
produced growths of some sort, but none resembled the pecu- 
liar and unmistakable cells and strings referred to. 

Mr. Heisch asserts that filtering the water through the fin- 
est Swedish paper docs not remove the germs, as on the ad- 
dition of sugar they grow as fast as ever. Boiling for half 
an hour in noway destroys theirvitality, Filtration through 
a good bed of anima! charcoal is, as far as he can find at pres- 
ent, effectual in removing them, and if the charcoal be well 
aired from time to time, it retains its power for several 
months; butif the water be passed continually through it 
without this precaution, it soon loses it, and the filtered water 
is as bad as the unfiltered. The softer the water the faster 
the germs grow. 


In conclusion the author remarks, that he does not think 
these germs are the only unwholesome kind of organic 
matter that exists in water, or that water containing small 
numbers of them might not sometimes be taken with impu- 
nity; but he regards with great suspicion any water in which 
they exist,even in the smallest number, as they increase and 
multiply with great rapidity. Thefact that in multitudes of 
cases increase of health and comfort has resulted from giv- 


ing up the use of water in which they could be found, even: metal; 
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where its use had not produced positive disease, confirms 
this opinion. 

a 

STONE CUTTING BY MACHINERY. 


All materials except stone are now successfully worked by 
machinery. We do not, of course, mean to say that stone is 
not so worked to a limited extent, but, in general, hand work 
of this material still maintains itself, against all the innova. 
tions of inventors. , 

The general reason for this is, undoubtedly, the abrading 
action upon tools which do their work by scraping, or by 
continuous cutting. Steel tools thus used soon we rout, and 
require a great dealof attention to keep them‘'in working 
order. There are some kinds of soft stone which may be 
planed or turned by steel tools to advantage; but with the 
harder varieties, chipping with hand tools is the only method 
extensively employed. 

A glance at some of the attempts hitherto made at substi- 
tuting machinery for manual labor in this field, may not be 
unprofitable in this connection. 

One method consists in the employment of a sliding eccen- 
tric, connected with a bar, iu which a series of chisels is 
fitted; the chisels being made to adapt themselves to the sur- 
face by suitable mechanism, and being forced into the surface 
of the stone by the revolution of the eccentric. 

Another method consists in the employment of rocking 
beams, carrying tools with serrated edges bearing upon the 
surface of the stone to be cut, and acting upon it by virtue 
of the rocking motion of the beams. Disks with serrated _ 
edges have also been uged, which were caused to press upon 
and roll backward and ggrward over the stone, abrading it, 
and reducing it ee to the form required. Roll 
ing edges not arama been tried. 

Another plan Fest “sbf*bichted cutters, actuated by. 
wipers, cutting SPH BP the 1 force of their fall. y 

Rotating cutters, operatthgti the principle ‘of drills worked: 
in gangs, have also been used. To make a long story short, 
it may be said that scarcely any conceivable form of steel 
tool, or method of applying it, has not been tried, but without 
any marked success. 

The introduction of the black diamond,-or carbon points, 
as stone-cuttiug tools, however, seems to re-open the entire 
field again. In this material we have a substance harder 
than the hardest flint, and if properly applied to its work, 
capable of sustaining a vast amount of wear. It can be ap- 
plied on the principle of either chipping or grinding. Drills 
pointed by it penetrate the hardest materials with astonish 
ing facility. 

Already several important machines for rock drilling, dress- 
ing millstones, etc, in which thése points are employed, 
have been invented, patented, and successfully worked. It 
now remains for some enterprising genius to demonstrate 
that, by the use of these points. stone moldings may be cut 
as wood moldings now are, entirely by machinery. 

A description of a new English machine, somewhat enthu- 
siastically praised in the London Builder, will remind our 
readers of many attempts unsuccessfully made in this coun- 
try, av.d the Builder's encomiums will therefore be received 
with some grains of allowance. 

The machine is at work at Bsttersea, England, It consists 
of a bed made to travel longitudinally, with a shaft mouuted 
over it for receiving the revolviug cutting or molding head, 
So far, the machinery resembles that used for sawing; the 
head, however, instead of being a plain disk, with cutters, is 
shaped to the profile of the required molding, and has the 
cutters fixed in it according to thatoutline. The rough block 
being fixed on the bed, which is made to advance while the 
head revolves, the upper face of the stone is cut very nearly 
to the shape of the desired molding; the edges, however, are 
rather blunt, and the surface shows the tool marks. When 
this operation has been performed, a scraping tool, formed 
exactly to the molding, is fixed over the block ; and the block 
being made totraverse several times under this scraper, has 
its face finished tiue and smooth, with sharp, clean edges, 
and the perfect profile required, 

The Builder says that, by this machine, strings and molded 
steps are well worked in a remarkably short time. The cut- 
ters being built up, as it were, can be made to give any required 
outline, and their form is such that they work a considerable 
time without needing grinding, A large amount of work for 
St. Thomas’s Hospital has been done by one of these machines. 

The journal referged to also asserts that great saving of 
money and time is effected by this improvement, andit thinks 
the machinery can scarcely fail to come extensively into use, 

Possibly it may, but we do not share our cotemporary’s 
l:opes in regard to it.’ 

— 
THE ELECTRO DEPOSITION OF COPPER AND BRASS, 


The above is the title of a paper recently read before the 
British Association by W.H. Walenn. As we cannot give 
place for the whole of this. paper in our columns, and as a 
review may be made to contain such portions as are not of 
purely theoretical interest, we shall endeavor to compress 
into the present article the practical information contained 
in it, abstracting perhaps some portions which may be of 
such a character:asto be only properly given in the language 
of the author. 

The commencement of the paper is devoted to a review of 
Smee’s work on Electro-Metallurgy, published in 1851, in so 
far as it relates to the subject under discussion, Much at- 
tention is given by Smee to the electro deposition of copper, 
from acid as well as neutral solutions, and he alludes to the 
cyanide of potassium as a menstruum for dissolving copper 
when articles,of iron are to be coated with the first-named: 
but he omits to notice the evolutions of hydrogen 
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during the deposition of the copper. He also gives five 
pages of his work to the discussion of the reduction of alloys 
in which, among other things, he mentions that zinc and 
copper have been deposited simultaneously by galvanic 
action, aud afterwards alloyed by heat. 

Mr. Walenn remarks that Smee was evidently not in- 
formed of Professor E. Davy’s discoveries in 1830 (see “ Phil. 
Trans,” Vol, cxxi., pp. 147-164) or of the labors of M. de 
Roulz in 1841, or of Mr. C. Walker in 1845. Certain patented 
inventions also refer to clectro-brassing at this early date, 
¢.g., Fontaine Moreau’s invention, No. 10,282, a.v. 1844; De la 
Salzéde’s process, No. 11,878, a.D, 1847; Fontaine Moreau’s 
plan, No. 12,523, a.p. 1849; Russell & Woolrich’s discoveries 
embodied in No, 12,526, a.p. 1849; and Steele’s patent, No. 
13,216, A.D. 18:58, 


Smee undoubtedly believed that the evolution of hydrogen 
gas was evidence of the existence of the metal in the non- 
reguline form. At the present time, however, it is well 
known that there are solutions which deposit reguline metal 
during the copious evolution of hydrogen, and this generally 
takes place during the deposition of alloys. The views of 
Smee will not stand the test of vigorous experiment when 
alkaline solutions are employed. 

In regard to alkaline solutions, Mr. Walenn remarks that 
if first principles be consulted, it will appear that, in alka- 
line solutions, the proneness to evolve hydrogen gas during 
deposition, arises from the joint action of two causes, one 
electrical, classified as such by Mr. Smee, the other chemi- 
cal. The electrical cause is the small quantity of metal in 
solution in comparison to the electri 
cause can be lessened or remoy@@ey@sing a solution that 
contains a greater perccntag¢ of mete) than that. usually 
employed. The chemical cagise is the disposition of the 
metal of the alkali to go to the negative poie along with the 
heavy metal or metas, and thus, by being electro-deposited 
for an infinitely small space of time in contact with them, 
decomposing the water, thereby getting oxidized and setting 
frec the hydrogen asa secondary effect; this cause can be 
eradicated by providing in excess a decomposable compound 
radical that will take a certain amount of combined oxygen 
with it to the cathode, and thus, when decomposed, will 
enable the hydrogen that would otherwise be evolved to be 
oxidized into water. 

In the case of brass, a solution containing the cyanides of 
the component metals dissolved in excess of, potassic cyan- 
idg,- possesses the remarkable property of furnishing the 
copper and zinc to the cathode in such a form that, during 
during deposition, they unite and form a true alloy; this 
tendency to formn a true alloy is increased by the presence of 
a salt of ammonium, for in connection with copper the gas 
that would otherwise be given off is replaced by metal, this 
result being secondary, and, in so far, a chemical reaction, 
It is usually deemed sufficient to charge the solvent solution 
(the potassic cyanide and ammoniacal salt solution) with 
brass by electrolysis, but this will be found on trial to evolve 
gas, and to be only workable by two Grove’s cells. The 
author finds that it is practically serviceable to add to a solu- 
tion that is charged with not less than two ounces of brass 
per gallon, as much of the metallic cyanides as it. will take 
up, and then it will probably take still more of the copper 
and zinc oxides respectively, Should this treatment not 
perfectly prevent the evolution of gas, the xmmonide of cop- 
per is added—about two or three ounces per gallon. 

In treating the ordinary cyanide copper solutien for the 
prevention of the evolution of hydrogen, the zinc cyanides 
and oxides, mentioned in the instance of the brass solution, 
are left out. When the evolution of hydrogen gas has been 
stopped by the means above set forth,a single Smee’s cell 
is sufficient to deposit the alloy, thus showing that an in- 
tense voltaic current is not absolutely necessary, but that 
the process requires a certain condition of solution to give a 
perfect result. 

The author prefers to use a menstruum containing potassic 
cyanide and neutral] ammonium tartrate in equal parts, and 
dissolved in five times their weight of water, to dissolve the 
brass in, This is then treated,as explained above, to pre- 
vent the evolution of hydrogen. This solution is employed 
in conjunction with heat, and a single Maynooth cell or a 
magneto-electric machine of suitable power, It has been 
found, with some electro-brassing solutions, difficult to de- 
posit continuously a given quality of brass; with this solu- 
tion, the regulation of the proportions of copper and zinc in 
the alloy is made by altering the heat accordingly. If the 
solution be kept uniform, as shown by a ready test, it is very 
easy to deposit a given alloy at al] times. 

In coating wrought or cast-iron work, it is often advisable 
to coat with copper prior to electro-brassing; the alkaline 
bath should be employed at above the temperature of the air, 
sometimes 160° Fah,; this method of working promotes the 
contact of the coating, The article should be well cleaned, 
so as to have a metallic appearance, with a pickle of weak 
sulphuric acid, scrubbed with sharp sand, washed, scrubbed 
with a portion of the depositing solution, and then placed in 
the depositing trough, The electrical connections may then 
be made, and the coating allowed to form fortwo hours or 
more. When a sufficient thickness had been obtained, the 
article is washed, and dried in hot mahogany sawdust, The 
“tarnishing” of the coating increases its beauty, and does 
not impair the article, for the tarnish is not corrosive rust, 
like the oxide of iron, but is a pretective film. Two hours’ 
coating will protect from rust in ordinary indoor work, but 
the best protection from rust (and this is serviceable even in 
damp air) is to give two hours’ coating in an alkaline bath, 
and then let the article remain all night in an ordinary acid 
autphate of copper bath. If desired, a brass coating may be 
given over the last-mentioned copper coating. By suitable 


power employed; this | 


mechanical arrangements, the articles in the ucid bath, and 
the dissolving plates therein, may be moved—-preferably by 
a to-and-fro movement—during deposition. This treatment 
shortens the time of the deposit, and makes the deposit uni- 
form. 

The uses to which electro-brassing may be applied have 
yet to be greatly developed; among the rest may be men- 
tioned: the prevention of rust; the giving of an improved 
printing surface to type and electro-types; coating the poles 
of electro-magnets for the prevention of the “ residual 
charge” therein; covering yams, plungers, piston rods, roll- 
ers, etc.,, with an adhesive and endurable coating ; also lining 
cylinders, pumps, and iron vessels with copper or brass. 
The application of the processes that have been described to 
many purposes of ordinary life, such as railings, architec- 
tural ornaments, etc. will exemplify the good results to be 
obtained by the union of the strength of iron with the beauty 


of copper or brass. 
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THE USES OF APATITE. 


Since the discovery of phosphate of lime in South Caro- 
lina, considerable attention has been bestowed upon the im- 
portance of working all similar deposits that may be found 
in any part of the country, and much inquiry has been made 
in consequence for mines of apatite, or mineral phosphate of 
lime, We understand that this mineral has been found in 
the neighborhood of Crown Point, in this State, also at some 
point on the Hudson, and quite extensively in Canada. As 
it is likely to become an important. article of commerce, we 
propose to give some account of its propertics and uses. In 
its crystalline form, the mineral closely resembles the bery], 
ov emerald; so slight. is the difference that mineralogists 
have been constantly deceived by it,und it early received the 
name “ apatite” from a (ireek word signifying “ to deceive.” 
It occurs‘occasionally on our island of New York, in six-sided 
prisms, and we hear that it has also been met with massive, 
and in considerable quantity. It is one of our most valuable 
rocks, very little known to unprofessional men, and yct capa- 
ble of extensive use in agricultur: and the arts. It occurs 
in altered crystalline rocks, especially in granular limestone, 
and ores of tin, iron, and other metals, and with gneiss, syenite, 
and mica rocks, ‘The color is not always the same, but the 
prevailing shade is green; we have also blue, grayish green, 
grayish white, and brown. 

The Canada deposit is an extensive bed ten feet. broad, 
three feet of which are pure, sea-green apatite. At Crown 
Point, the deposit is fibrous; in New Jersey, shafts have been 
sunk, and the apatite brought out in masses weighing occa- 
sionally 200 pounds, 

The composition of apatite varies almost as much as its 
color, but it is essentially composed of phosphoric acid, 42°00 ; 
lime, 54:00; fluorine, chlorine, etc., 400. Many specimens, 
however, do not have more than 90 per cent of phosphate of 
lime. The occurrence of phosphorus in association with iron 
renders the ore useless for metallurgical purposes, but. if the 
apatite be in sufficient quantity, it might be worked for su- 
perphosphates and fertilizers. 

‘She uses of apatite are not many, but they are important, 
It hass been proposed and used as a substitute for bone ash, 
and inthe manufacture of porcelain and milk glass, and in 
England, the apatite from Estremadura is taken for this pur- 
pose. 

In the mauufacture of phosphorus, the pulverized mineral 
is mixed with twice its weight of silica, in the form of sand 
or ground quurtz, and 25 per cent. of charcoal, in a closed 
vessel, or peculiarly constructed furnace, and the whole heat- 
ed to approaching white heat. The phosphate of lime is de- 
composed, and silicate of lime produced, and the phosphoric 
acid is reduced by the charcoal to the vapor of phosphorus, 
which passes into proper coolers, where it is condensed. The 
latest improvement is to add some soda to the quartz, thus 
producing » silicate of lime and soda, which is more readily 
fusible and more easily handled than the simple silicate. 

The operation is carried on in France in something like a 
blast furnace, and is made continual by feeding with alter- 
nate layers of ore and fuel. In England, a native phosphate 
from the West Indics, called sombrerite, is somewhat used 
in the manufacture of phosphorus; and as this material, to- 
gether with the South Carolina deposits and the mines of 
apatite of Canada, is much nearer us, we ought to make an 
effort to introduce thls industry among ourselves, At the 
present time, very little, if any, phosphorus is made in this 
country, 

The acid phosphate of lime can be made, according to 
Horsford’s patent, from native phosphates. The mineral 
phosphate is dissolved in nitric acid, of specific gravity 1:23, 
inthe proportion of two nitric acid, by weight, to three of 
phosphate of lime; and to the filtered solution is added two 
parts, by weight, of oil of vitriol, diluted with water, for the 
purpose of removing the lime and other impurities, This 
process fuiuishes the acid phosphate of lime in superior 
condition, for medicinal and culinary purposes. 

This use of apatite alone would be of the utmost impor- 
tance, could it be carried out economically and on a large 
scale, as chemistry has introduced no compound of greater 
value in medicine and in food than Horsford’s acid phosphate. 
But the use to which phosphorus has been applied more ex- 
tensively than to any other, is in the manufacture of a fertil- 
izer known as the superphosphate of lime. The manufac. 
ture of this article is carried on in England and Canada, and 
in some parts of the United States, and is of. the utmost im- 
portance to our agriculture, 

We find in the American Chemist, for February, an article 
by Mr. Gordon Broome,.giving the methods employed in 
Canada for the manufacture of superphosphates from apa 
tite. The mineral is ground by an engine of fifteen horse 
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power, which wlso turns the agitators duriug the treatment 
of the mineral by acid, and supplies steam to the stuphtric 
acid chambers adjacent to the mill, After the apatite is well 
pulverized, it is thoroughly mixed with oil of vitriol of the 
strength known as pan acid, in a suitable vat or tub, where 
it is thoroughly agitated until the conversion is deemed to 
be complete. The pasty mass is allowed to flow out of the: 
bottom of the converter over the floor, where it: soon becomes 
sufficiently dry to be fit for transportation in barrels, each 
containing about 286 pounds, It is, in this condition, only 
suited for agricultural purposes, as it is very impure. Ina 
sample analyzed by Mr. Broome, there were found: Super- 
phosphate of lime, 20-33; sulphate of lime (gypsum), 63:84 ; 
water, 5°50; other constituents, 10:33. The soluble phos. 
phoric acid amounted to 12°33 per cent. 

It is evident that this manufacture cannot be carried on 
profitably unless the same establishment mannfactures its 
owu sulphuric acid. As pwn acid can be used, the expense of 
concentrating in glass or platinum vessels is savect, and the 
cost of packing and transportation avoided. 

There is one serious difficulty encountered in the fumes of 
hydrofluoric acid that come off during the digestion of the 
mineral. These rre very suffocating and dangerous, and it. 
would be a valuable improvement if they could be condensed 
and made use of in the arts, This is done where fluor spar 
is employed as a flux in blast furnaces, and important appli- 
cations are made of the acid thus economized. 

In conntries where hydrochloric acid is very abundant and 
cheap, it is substituted for sulphuric acid in the decomposi- 
tion of apatite; but the resulting chloride of calcium absorbs 
water so rapidly, and keeps the mass so wet, that it is diffi- 


cult to handle, and objectionable in every way, Manufac- 
turers of artificial fertilizers sometimes remedy this evil by 
mixing various refuse anima] matters with the mass, and 
then drying it, and at the same time adding to its value. 

The chief importance of apatite is as a manure upon our 


crops. The strength of lands in the Eastern States has de- 
teriorated so much that fewcrops can be profitably raised 
upon them, and it is becoming a serious question to decide 
what fertilizers are best. adapted to remedy the evil. There. 
seems to be no doubt that the phosphates are among the best. 
enrichers of soil, and it is, therefore, important to have this 
industry more fully developed. To sum up the case for apa- 
tite, it will be seen that it has the following important uses ; 
1, Inthe manufacture of prosphorus, 


2, Acid phosphate of lime. 

3. Superphosphate of lime for manure. 

4. Manufacture of porcelain, 

5. Manufacture of milk glass, 

6. Hydrofluoric acid, as an incidental product. 


rr A ae 
THE AVERAGE CITY DWELLING HOUSE. 


The average city dwelling house of 1871 is not what it 
ought to be, when contrasted with the vast improvements 
made in all] other departments of construction, Built to 
make as much show as possible with the least. expenditure, 
it is a delusion to the inexperienced buyer, and a snare to the 
tenant, who hes not yet learned the defects that a year or 
two of use will be surc to develop. 

A young couple beginning their experience in house hunt- 
ing and house keeping, after spending a week or two in dis- 
couraging search, ut last find a tenement which seems adapt- 
ed to their wants, at a rent which docs not, perhaps, greatly 
exceed what they can afford to pay; or the house is, perhaps, 
purchased at. what seems a reasonable price, ‘The house is 
prettily painted, the walls are clean, white, and unbroken 
(being new), the modern improvements— including bath room, 
water closets, and gas fixtures—~are seemingly couvenient 
und substantial, and the courtyard is laid out with some show 
of taste. But ere long the walls show ugly seams and cracks; 
the doors shrink incontinently ; the water fixtures obstinately 
refuse to be kept in order; the floor planking begins to creak, 
and the entire structure shows decided evidences of weak 
constitution. 

The boiler which supplies hot water to the bath begins to 
develop troublesome leaks. The plumber is called to the 
rescue, and loads it with unsightly heaps of solder, which 
might almost be silver at the prices charged, It is astonish- 
iug how the specific gravity of solder increases in this sort 
of patching. 

Then, by and by, the water.is drawn off, and the goddess 
of t-he kitchen, through ignorance or neglect, lets the boiler 
collapse, The plumber is again callad, who gives the com- 
forting information that its thinness will not. permit it to be 
re-rolled, at an expense of ten or twelve dollars, but that it 
is, and always was,a shabby affair, and if the luxury of warm 
bathing be continued, it must be at the expense of forty or 
fifty dollars for a new boiler. 

Winter eomes, and a new difficulty is experienced with the 
water pipes. Relying upon the fact that these are carried 
up between two buildings and inclosed in the walls, it is sup- 
posed they cannot freeze; but they do freeze, and burst; and 
walls, carpets, and furniture are injured, if not ruined, by the 
flood. Again the plumber iscalled, You can find plumber’s 
shops as plenty as drug stores, No wonder; there is plenty 
of business going. The plumber is all smiles. He proceeds 
to demolish the plastering to reach the pipes, so that in addi- 
tion to the damage by water, there is the damage by lime- 
dust. His labors completed, and his not small bill settled, 
the plasterer follows, careful not to let his work be speedily 
forgotten, by bespattering with mortar every available spot 
of floor and paint upon which his mark can be left. 

Why water pipes should be placed under the plastering is 
a mystery to us, especially as they seem artfully contrived to 
give as much trouble as possible to the inhabitants of the 
average city dwelling house. 
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Further developments will show that the roof is made to 
last scarcely more than four or five years. The leaders are 
made of some flimsy matcrial, the nature of which is con- 
cealed by painting, but which in two or three years is found 
to be consumed by rust, and to crumble into pieces like a 
Boston cracker. 

The moral of all this is, that if a man want a good house 
he must own, not rent it; and if he would own a house that 
shall be worth the money he pays for it, he must have it- 
built under his own supervision; or, if he be not competent 
to supervise, he must employ the services of a competent 
and reliable architect. 

The profits to builders of the average dwelling house are 
very great, as any one will find by a proper invesiigation of 
the cost of materials and labor. Invest these profits in supe- 
rior material and workmanship, and, while your house will 
cost. you no more, it will be at least one third better. 


tp 
ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Usivep Svaves Patent OFFICE.) 
Jantlary 31, 1871. y 


To the Sercute and Houxe ef Reprexentatizer of the United States uf Americe, 
in Congress assembled ; 

By the 9th section of tic Aet ef Cougress, approved Jnly8, 18%, entitled 
“An act to revise, consolidate aud amen the statutes relating to patents 
and copyrights,” the Commissioner of Patents ix required to lay before Con- 
greas, annually, in the mouth of Jauuary, a report, ¢iving a detuilud stute- 
ment of all moneysscecived for pateuts,forcopics of records or drawings, 
orfrom any other source whatever; a detailed statement ofull expenditures 
for contingent und miscellaneous expenses; a list of all patents which were 
granted during the preceding ycar, designating nuder proper heads the sub- 
jects of such batents; an alphahetica) list of the patentees, with their places 
of residence; a let of all putents which have beeu extended dnring the 
year; und snch other inforination of the couditiou ot the Patent Office as 
may be nseful to Congress or the public. 


Incomplianve with this requirement of the statute, Ihave the honor to 
aubmit the following report; 
| The receipts and expenditures of the Office. for the year ending December 
81, 1870, nod the condition of t:he balance. in the Trcasury on account of the 
patent find, as wellas the character and extent eft-he business done by the 
Office during the year, sireshow1 in tbe following statements: 


Amount reccived on applications for patents, rc-issuca, extensions, 
caverta, disclaimers, appeal.a, and trade-mirks, 6€C......-...5- %669,456°76 
Amouot paid for salaries, photography, stationery, and miscel- 
ANEOUS CXHCNBON, OFC Loe eecce nee ce heee see BSTIT II 


STATEMENT OF BALANCE, 


mitt O15 Gd 


Awount. to the credit of the Patent Fnnd, January 1, 1870.. 
BY, 45676 


Fund of receipteduring the year 1870..... ee ere! 


Tt)... 1... ec eset eee eee ee genet reer ee reese e estes eees 
Frora which deduct expenditures for theycarik70.......... 


Balance on the ist of January, 1871. ..+++eeeeseee sea sevecnees 
RUSINESS @F THE OFFICE FOR THE YEAR 1870, 


No.of pateateisaucd,inciuding reixeucs and designs 2 18,822 
No.of applications for extensions of patents. ....-6. 00 
No. of pntcnts extended........... Pelee {12 
No. of caveats filed during the year... 2 3,273 
No. of patents expired during the year...........-. eee e eee 2.45 
No. of patents allowed, but not issued for want of final ree 1,016 
No. ofapplications for registering trade-marks ......sesessee 188 
No. of trade-marka registered... .... Ruissiasis sit ety’ - 1 
Of the patients granted, there were to citizens of the United 

States... acces 2,677 
Subjacts of Gr cu 
Sub) ects of Trance: i 

zeta of other i 
Sane —— 13,321 


The patente issned to citizens of the United States were dlatributcd among 
the citizens of the several States, Territories. ctc., a8 follows: 


Alabama... » Montana........ rae | 
Arkansas aH Nohraska, 16 
Callfornti 2 26 Nevada..... 9 
Colorndo ‘Yerrltor: . 1 New Hampabire 11 

Connectifut..... . Wo New lersey........... 47 
Delaware.......... 2 Rd New Mexico. Territory ai 
District. of Columbis a M4 New YOrk....... ..05 os 2,962 
Florlda........ see » 5 Nerth Carolina. 54 
Georgia 81 Ohio..... 982 
flinois, 835, Oregon... 22 
4h Pennsylvania. 1,481 
Rhode Ielénd..... 197 
South Carolina. 33 
CMACHBEE. «+ +++ +. ae 19 

9] 2nd ONNG: sacs cceteered 1! 
Fonisiana ! Utat! Territory...... 1 
Marylan 2065 Vermout.........66, sees 128 
‘Ma sfac.hns 48 Virginia..... eee. 110 
Michigan. 401 Waantngton Territory. 1 
Mi snenor: . 40 Wert Virginia 4 
Mias}.asi ppi, ~~ 50 Wisconsin. . 223 
MiPBO UTE. eee eee seeee IQ Wyeiuing Ter 1 


Persons inthe U.S. Army......... veeee 
Persona inthe U. S. NAVY. ..6, ce eeee eee ee neers 


Total...... 


COMPARATIVE STATE.MENT OF THY BUSINESS OF THE OFFICE, FROM 1837 ‘10 
1870, INCLUSIVE. 


seeeeneee ee LIT 


j Appli- 
" . eations| Cayeuts | Patents | Cash re- Cusb ex- 
TEAMS nied. tiled, | issued. celved. pended. 
$29, 289°08 : 
42,123°54 37,402'10 
27,2000 34.543°51 
98,056°51 39 W267 
40,413°01 52 66087 
36,505 68 31 Abd 
35,915°81 30, 77696 
‘OU 36,249°73, 
39,395°65 
4§,158°71 
41,878°35 
57,576 i 8,905°84 
1849 01) 80,752°78 T7644 
3850... 86,2705 $0,100°-95, 
1951.27) 95,238°61 $6,916'93 
112, €56°34 95,9269 
121,597°45 182,869°83 
163,789'94 | 167.1462 
216,45.935 379,510°33 
192'588°02 | 199,931-02 
196,152°01 211,582°08 
203, 71616 195,198 94 
245,942°5 [| 210,278°41 
256,352'59 252,820°H0 
137 ,got4t 221,991°91 
215,754°99 182,810°39 
1'95,5.18°29 189°414-14 
24001998 | Z2d,868-00 
348,79 1°84 374, 199°34 
495,605" 38 361 724-28 
BG, 5R(-92 639,268 $2 
681,565 86 628,679 717 
663,145" 81 486 430-78 
669,456°76 597,147°19 


A sudject-matter index of the patents issued during the year 1878, an 
alphanctieal list of the patentees, with their places of residence, and a list 
of the patents cxtcuded durlngthe year, have been prepared, and are 6ud- 
initted herewith asa part of this report. 

Called upon Go perform the duties of GCommissloner of Patents, tempor 
arily only, until the gentleman already appointed to fill the vacancy ecca- 
Bioner by the resignation of thc late Commlaaioner shall assume the office, it 
would manifestly be Improper that I should embrace the present oppottu- 
nity to recoinme.nd measures, the advisability of which can {n any respect 
be catled in question, J shall refrgin, therefore, from any general discussion 
ofthe sffairs oftbe Patent. Office, aud Gonflue myselfto two or three matters 
which demand early attention, and about which it would seem that thero 
ean be but Nttle difference of opinion, 

By the Joint refotution providing for poblishing the apecifications and 


drawings ofthe Patent Office, approved January 11,1971, it is provided that 
the publication of the abstracts of spceifivations and of the engravings berc- 
tofore accompanying the annual report ot the Commissioner of Patents, 
shal) be discontinued after the middle of the year 1869, the nechanicnt illns- 
trations for tbe first six months of that year having becn already prepared; 
and that in lieu thereof the Commissioner is authorized to have printed, for 
gratuitous distribution, 150 copica of the complete specifications and draw- 
ingsofeach patcnt thereafter issued, which copics, duly certifled under the 
hand of the Commissioner and the geal of the Patent Office, are to be placed 
for free public inspection. in the various State anc. territorial capitals, and 
In the Clerks’ ottices of the district courts of the various judicial districts 
throughont the United States; and this officer is rurther anthorized and 
direetud to have printed such additional numbers of copies of specifications 
and drawings, eertitiec! as before provided, as may be warranted by the 
actual demand for the same, to be sold ut a price not exeeeding the contract 
price for such drawings. It is also provided that the conics of drawings 
shall be made upon contract, attcr duc advertisement by the Superintendent 
of Publie Printing, under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

This diseoutituance of the publication of the mechanical report is in con- 
formity with the recommendation of the late Commissiouer of Patents. 1 
have alwass doubted somewhat the wisdomofench # step, kuowiuy, as Ido, 
the avidity with which inventors, in all parts of the country, seek for copies 
of the report, aod believing also thatthe matter contained therciu, thongh 
uccessarily impertect, is nevertheless full of supreestion, and peculiarly Cal- 
culnted to furnish food for the iuventive mind. 


The delay herctofore connected with the publicution of that report eould 
have been entirely obviated hy promptness in making the necessary appro- 
priationy for the work, as by proper management the office could casily have 
had all the matter ready gor press within one month after the ent of the 
year, If it were found thut the report ander tie system of distribution 
heretofore aduptcd failed to reach the «¢fuarters where it wonld confer the 
most benelit, this cvil could casily have been remedied by provining, araong 
other thins, that cach patentee of a¢siveu yeur should receive asa gratulty 
one copy of the report for that year, aud that the rest of the cdition be sold 
‘ata price mot cxcecding the prime cost thereof. And asto the printed 
copies, to be hereafter placed at central pointe, as provided by the joint 
resolution, it is feared that they will be of comparatively little service to the 
grcatinass of inventors, who are xcattercd widely through the sparsely set- 
tiled portions ofthe country, und who, practically, will have wut little eppor- 
tunity of vonsultiug them. As evidence in the courts, as aids to patent #o- 
lieitors, tnd to professlonal experts, upon whom inventors largely rely, and 
as sourccy of information to all persons living near the places of deposit, 
they will of course prove valuable, ay furnishing more exact and reliahle 
knowledge thau can be galned from any other source. Forthis reason, ticy 
would torm a most valnahle acijunct to tic present report; and, in view of 
thegreat benefits whichthe patent system hag already conferred upon the 
nation—singlc inventions, like the sewing machine, the harvester, the tele- 
graph, or vulcanized rubher, having 1uore euriehed the eountry than the 
whoic system has cost, from its inauguration to the present time—I belicve 
tbat the expense of retaining the mechxnical report in addition to the new 
puhlication would he fully justified. The.annuat income ofthe Patent Office, 
iuexcessof Its expenditnres, would more than pay the cost.of the propoxed 
additional work; and the balance of six hundred and forty thousand dollars 
ln the Treasury tothe credit of the pateut fund, warranta the Most jiberal 
policy in anpport of the workiogs of this bureau. The Government ought 
uot toseck to vaixe revenuc hy levying taxes upon the inventlve genius of the 
people; hnt atl the money.received from inventorr should be expended in 
3nch a way as to secure the largest and most benetteent development of the 
patent system. 

(The Commissioner then procecds to remark”upon the suhjeet of repro- 
ducing the drawings’, that thia should he done ip the Patent Offtee, and not 
by contract. Indealing with contracfora the office is ’ompelled to part 
temporarily with the custody of its original rceords. When done in the 
office, the coples prepsredfor gratnitous distribution can be made uniform 
in size witb those now made for office use, and a saving of many thougancis 
of dolfars conid be effected annually. If, under the contract system, wv 
smaller sizc he adopted, arecomposltlon of the letter press wonld he necesai- 
tated, juvolying an aunual expense of not tesa than aixty thousand dollars, 
while the saving in paper and binding would not be wore theo thirty 
thousand dollars. For these reasons thc Commissioner favors the perform- 
ance ofthe work intbe. Patent Office. He aleo recommends in advanee is) 
the price ofsingle copies and the acc.ompanyiug drawings, inaking the mini- 
mum price ten cents, and the maximui fifty cents, the price of uncertificd 
priuted copies between thesc limits, to be Axed by .the determination of the 
Conunissioner), * 

By Section 20 of the Patent Act, approved July 8, 187@, the Commissioncr 
of Patents la authorized to prmt or cause to be printed copies of the claims 
of current isaues of pateuts, and copier of such lawa, declsiona, rules, 
regulatione, and circulars as may be necessary for the information of the 
public. . 

Under this provisiou ofiaw, the Office has forsome time past been issuing 
a weekly “* List of Pat@uts,’? which contains the number, title, and claim of 
each: patent issued, together with the name and residenee of the patentee. 

This publication costs the Governmeut avout five thousand dollars per 
annum. Itissold to subscribers at five dollars & year; and the amonnt 
realized from this souree during the last year, is thirty-three hundred aml 
sixty-elght dollars. The wmonut paid for sdvertising applieations for the 
extenslon of patents during the same time is tweuty-nine hundred aud 
twenty-trrec dollars. 


I would respeetfully recommend thut the Comnilssioner of Patents be 
authorized toenlargethe scope of the periodical] publication named, so a8 
to make it an officia! gazettc,in which all the advertisemeuts ptrtaining to 
the lbusiness ofthe oltice shall be inserted, in lieu of all Other advertising as 
Dow required by law. At present the law requirea that the Coinmlarioger 
shall publish a notice ot every extension application in one newepbuper in 
the City of Washington, and in such otter papers, published in the section 
most interested adversely te the extension of the patent, ayhe may deem 
proper. Under thislawthe patronage of the Oftive iy dietrihutcd aniong 
three of the Washington papers, and + second copy of the advertisement is 
usually seut to xome paper in the vicinity of the resideuce of the patentec. 

‘This is at best an imperfect system of accomplishing the work intended, 
ay there is no ouc paper in the entire country which contains all the adyer- 
tisements of the Ottiec, and which, therefore, a person concerned, profes: 
sionally or otherwise. in extension applications cn take, and fel assurance 
that the very case for which he is watching muy not escape his eye. By the 
proposed chuuge in this regard, all uncertainty of this kindwould disappear ; 
the pnblic, both inventors and attorneys, weuld be much better xerved, 
since in connection with tbe list of claims they would receive the officlal 
advertisements without further expense; anda considerahle saving to the 
government would be effected, both by the cessation of further paymeuts 
for advertising, and hy thelargcely increased circulation which by tbis meaus 
would be secured for the puhlication ahw:3dy authorized by law. 

By Scction 63 of tite Patent Act, it is provided that an application for the 
extension of a patent shail be filed ‘uot morethan Bix mouths nor less than 
ulnety days before the expiration of the original tev of the patent.” Uu- 
der this section, applications are gencrally dclayed until the last moment; 
and then it frequently happens, it the case be au important one, in which 
opposition is entercd, and thetakingof a large awount of testhnony, to be 
obtained in re:note and widely separated sections of the country, becomcs 
uccessary, that the application cannot be prepared for hearing until so late 
a day as to cause the carefnl consideration of it prior to the expiration of 
the patent, seriously to Interfere wlth the Commissioner's duties in relution 
toother matters, It frequently happens, too, thaton the day of heariug,a 
fatal defect in the presentation of the case ls developed, which, if therc were 
further time at the disposal of the party, might be remedied. Forthere re4- 
sons, every such case,in my judgment, should be brought to a hearing at. 
least four weeks before the date of the expiration of the ngtcnt. To tbis 
end, tbe application muat be filed in the officc at an earlier day than is pow 
reanired by law. I would suggest that nine. goths he {xed an the maximum 
mit, and six as the tuiuimum, 

The business of the Patent Office for the past year is perhaps suficlently 


+ For economy of space, we bave coudensé? that portlon of the report 
relating to reproductlos of drawlngs.—tina 
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exhihited by the tables already given, and does not eall for any extended re- 
mark. lL cannot, however, close this bricf report without referring to the 
eminent service rendered by the late Cemmiasijener, the Hon. Samuel 8. 
Fisher, whose energy and ability in the discharge of his official duties have 
doue 80 much to correct and systematize the practice of the office. 

The periodical publication of the Commisstoner’s decisions, whereby the 
examiners, a3 well as attorneys, have received early information of the prin- 
clples Which controled the headof the offiee in deciding the cases brought. 
to his personal attention, has proved a marked anil most valuable feature of 
the late administration. Great care was also ‘excrcised in the filliug of va- 
eancies, the appointnrents heing made with specla! reference to the merits of 
the persons receiving them, aud in many instancer after they had p:ssed the 
ordeal of a severe competitive examination. 

The manifest improvementthus effected, in the personnel of the Office, re- 
fleets credit upon the officer nndcr whese administration {t waa hrought 
about. The impress which he has left beliind him will be lasting, and his 
official connection with the patent =ystem will long he remembered with saat. 


ief action sani pleasure. ; 
Respectfully submitted. 


SAMUEL A. DUNCAN, Acting Commissloner. 


New Patent Law of 1870. 


rete 


INSTRUCTIONS 


HOW TO OBTAIN 


LETTERS-PATENT 


FOR 


New ] NVENTIONS. 


—— 


Information about Caveats, Extensions, Interferen- 
ces, Designs, Trade-Marks, and Foreign‘Patents. 


OR Twenty-five yeara, MuNN & CO. have occnPied the leading 
position of Rolicitorsof American and'European Patents. 
Doring this long experiente they have examined not less than 
PipT housand Inventions,and bave prosecuted upwards of Turrry 
TROUSAND APPLIOATIONS FOR PaTENTR. In addition to this they 
have made, atthe Patent Ofiice, Twenty-Five Thousand Special 
Examinations into the novelty of vartoua Inventions. 
Theimportant advantage Of Munn & Co.'s American and En- 
ropean Patent Agency is that the practice has been tenfold 
greater than that of any other agency in existence, with the additional advan- 
tagcs of hayiugthe aidof the highest professional skill In every department’ 
anca Branch Office at Washington, that watches and supervises cases When 
Decessary, a8 they nece torah OMaial Pxamlucting, 2 


MUNN & CO., 


Ask Special Attention to their System of doing 
Business, 
Consultation and Opinions Free. 


Inventors who desire to consult with Muww & Co. are Invitedto call at 
their office 8? Parx Row, or to sendasketch and description oftheinvention, 
whieh will be examtned and an opinion given or sent by mall without charge. 


A SPECIAL EXAMINATION 


ia made into the novelty of sn invention by personal examination at tbe Pat- 
ent @ffice of all patented inventions bearing on the particular class. This 
search is made by examiners of long experience, for whicha fee of 8 is 
eharged. <A report is given In writing. 

To avoid all possible misapprehension, Munn & Co. advise generally, that 
inventors send models. Bnt the Commissioner may at his discretion dlepense 
with a inodel—this can be arranged beforehand. 

MUNN & Co. take special carein preparation of drawings and specifications, 

If acase shonldfor any cause be rejecteditis iestigated immediately, 
and the rejection if an improper one set aside. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


is madetociients forthis extru service, M{0NN & Co. have skillful exper ts 
in attendanee to supervise cases and to press them forward When necessary. 
REJECTED CASES. 

Munn & Co. givevery special attention to tle examination and prosecution 
of rejected cases filed by inventors and other attorneys. In sneh cases a fee 
of $5 is reqniecd for epeelal examination and report ; and in Case of probable 
success by further prosecution and the papers are found tolerably well pre- 
pared, Munn & Co. wilitake upthecase andendeavor to getit through for 
a rensonable fee to be agreed upon in advance of prosecution. 


CAVEATS 
Arc desirable {f an inventor $s not fully prepared to apply fora Patent. A 
Caveat affords protectionfor one ycar against the issue of apatent to an- 
other for thesameinvention. Caveat papers should be carefully prepared. 
The Government fee on filing @ Caveat ts $10, and Munn & Co.'s charge for 
preparing tbe necessary papers ie usually from $1@ to $12. 


REISSUES. 


Apatcnt when discoveredtohc defeetlve may be relssued by the surren- 
der of the original patent, and the fling of amended papers. This proceed- 
{ng should be taken with great care. 


DESICNS, TRADE-MARKS, & COMPOSITIONS 


Cun be patented for aterm of yeurs, cleo ue rxedicincea or medical coms 
peunds, and useful mixtures of ail kinds, 

When the iuvcutiou consists of aiedicine or compound, ora new article 
oY manutuctura, er unew vumposition, samples of the article muatthe far. 
ished, neatly rat up ‘here shoul? also be forwarded a full statement of ite 
ingredients, proportious, mode of preparation, uses, and merits. 

CaNabLings ond all other foreigners can now obtain patents upon the same 
terms as citizens, 


EUROPEAN PATENTS. 


Musy & Co.have sollcited a larger ruuuberof European Patents than any’ 
other agency. They havc agents located at London, Paris, @russcls, Berlin, 
and other chict citics. A pamphlet containiug a synopsis of tle Forelgm 
Patent Laws sent frec. . 

Mu & Co. could refer, if necessary, ta thousands of patentces who have 
had the benefit of their advice and assistancc, to many of the principat 
busincss men in this sod other cities, and to members of Congress and 
promincut citizens throughout the country. 

All communications are treated gs confidential. 


Address 


MUNN & CO., 


No. 37 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Advertisers? Gazette, 
Issued by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., No: 40Park Row, New York, contains 
much information not to be obtained elsewhere. Every advertiser should 
readit. Sample copies by mail for 25 cents. 


Dr. E. P. Miller’s work.on Dyspepsia—its Varieties, Canses, 
Symptoms, Effects, and Meansof Cure,is scnt postpaid on receipt of the 
price (50 cents). Address Miller, Haynes & Co., 41 West 28that., New York, 


Business aw Bersonal. 


Chargefor Insertion under this head ta One Dollar a Line. If the Notces 
exceed Four Lines, One Dollaranda Half per Line wit! be charged. 


The paper that meets the eye of manufacturers throughout 
the United States—Boston Bulletin, $4 00 ayear. Advertisements 17c. a line. 
$3.—The Celebrated Craig Microscope and two mounted En- 
tomological objects sent prepaid for $3. Thisis an instrument of great 


power, magnifying 10,000 times, and fs the cheapest microscope extant. 
Over 60,000 sold during the past five years. Theo. Tusch, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Lilly’s Water Elevator. Best and simplest in use. Circulars 
free. Rights very low. Sample Curb $6.50. J. Lilly & Co., Blnghamton,N.Y. 


Wanted.—A practical partner, with money, or a practical man 
without, in the Bedstead, Chair, and Bucket business; also,in the malleable 
iron business. Address P.O. Box 41, Richmond,Va.,with references. J.H.M. 


Independence Grindstones, J. E. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J.E. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Steel name stamps, figures,etc. E.H. Payn,M’f’r, Burlington,Vt. 


Berea Grindstones. 


For sale low, about 1,000 ft. 1 in. iron pipe, tapped for 1-8 in. 
pipe, 2ft. apart. Jolin Gibson & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send for specimen copy of “ The Cabinet Maker.” 
Symonds, Poblisher, Box 67, Boston, Mass. 


Situation wanted, by an experienced draftsman, competent to 
design engines and machinery. AddressJ. B. H., Drawer 3, Hartford, Conn. 


For the latest and best Improved Hub Lathe, Hub Mortising 
Machine, Spoke Lathe, Spoke Tenoning ané-Throating Machine, address 
Hettenring, Strong & Lauster, Defiance, Ohtfo. 

Wanted.—A situation as Puddle Boss, in a Rolling Mill; has 
had 19 years experience; can glvc first.class references. The subscriber 


will sell the State Right of a Patent Puddling Furnace, now working in 
Pittsburgh. Address J. P. 8., Alleghany Clty, Pa. * 


Richards, Kelley & Co., of Philadelphia, have the largest va- 
riety of Patterns and Designs for Band-sawlog Machinery in the world. 


Thomson Road Steamers save 50 per cent over horses D.D 


Williamson, 32 Broadway, New York. 
Crampton’s Imperial Laundry Soap, washes in hard or salt 


water, removes paint, tar, and grease spots, and, containing a large per- 
centage of vegetable oll, is as agreeable as Castile soap for washing hands. 
“ Grocers keep it.’? Office 8 Front st., New York. 


Peck’s Patent Drop Press, Milo Peck & Co., New Haven, Ct 


E. P. Peacock, Manufacturer of Cutting Dies, Press Work 
Patent Articies in Metals, etc. 55 Frunklin st., Chicago. 

Millstone Dressing Diamond Machine—Simple, effective, du- 
rable. For description of the above see Sclentific American, Nov. 27th, 
1869. Also. Glazier’s Diamonds. John Dickinson, 64 Nassau st., N. Y. 


Ashcroft’s Low Water Detector. $15; former price, $30. Thou- 
sandsinuse. .E. H. Ashcroft,sole proprietor of the patent, Boston, Mass, 

Steel Castings, of the best quality, made from patterns, at 
Union Steel andiron Works, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Wanted.—Partner to take an interest in an established Foun- 
dery, Engine and Machine Shop, inthe West. Prefer practical mechanic 
to takecharge. Address S. L. McHenry, 355 Liberty st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To Ascertain where there will be a demand for new machinery 
or manufacturers’ supplies read Boston Commercial Bulletin’s Mannfactar- 
ing News of the United States. Terms $4 00 a year a 

Machinery for two 500-tun propellers, 60-Horse Locomotive 
Bolier, nearly new, for sap by Wm. D. Andrews & Bro., 414 Water st.,N. 1. 

Cold Rolled-Shafting,piston rods,pump rods,Collins pat.double 


compression couplings, manufactored by Jones & Langhiins,Pittsburgh,Pa. 


Keuffel & Esser 116 Fulton st.,N.Y.,the best place to get 1st-class 
Drawing Materials, Swiss instruments, and Rubber Trianglcs and Curves 

For mining, wrecking, pumping, drainage, and irrigating ma- 
chinery, see advertisement of Andrews’ Patcnts in another folamn. 

For Solid Wrought-iron Beams, etc., see advertisement, 
dress Union Iron M!1ls, Pittaburgh, Pa., forlithograph, etc. 

For the best Self-regulating Windmill in the world, to pump 
water for residences, farms, clty buildings, drainage, and irrigation, ad- 
dress Con. Windmill Co., 5 College Place. New York. 

Conklin’s Detachable Rubber Lip, for bowls, etc., works like 


acharm. For Rights, address O. P. Conklin, Worcester, Mass., or A 
Daul, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ad- 


Japanese Paper-ware Spittoons,Wash Basins,Bowls,Pails,Milk 
Pane, Slop Jars, Commode Pails, Trays. Perfectly water-proof. Witl not 
breakorrnost. Sendforcirculars. Jennings Brothers, 352 Pearlat., N.Y. 


House Pianning.—Geo, J. Colby, Waterbury, Vt., offers in 
formation of value to aliin planning a House. Send him your address. 


Manufacturers and Patentees.—Agencies for the Pacific Coast 
wanted by Nathan Joseph & Co.,619 Washingtonst., San Francisco, who 
are already acting for sevcral firmsinthe United States and Europe, to 
whom they can give references. 

Valuable property and machinery for manufacturing ,in P’keep- 
sie,N. ¥. Apply to W.H. Crosby,261 Millst., oron the premises, Bayeauxst. 


For small, soft, Gray Iron Castings, Japanned, Tinned, or 
Bronzed, address Enterprise Manufacturing Company, Philadeiphia. 


The best place to get Working Models and parts is at T. B. 
Jeffery’s, 100 South Water st., Chicago. 


E. Howard & Co., 15 Maiden Lane, New York, and 114 Tremont 
st., Boston, make the best Stem-winding Watch inthe country. Ask for it 
at all the dealers. 


Improved Foot Lathes. Many a reader of this paper has 
one of then. Selling in all parts of the conntry, Canada, Enrope, etc. 
Catalogue free. N. H. Baldwin, Laconia, N. H. 


Baxter’s Patent Wrenches, Fit peculiar corners where no 
other wrench will work. Indispensable for all first class mechanics. 
Greene, Tweed & Co., 10 Park Place, N. Y. 


Leather and Rubber. Belting of best quality for manufac- 
turers or the trade. Greene, Tweed & Co., 10 Park Row, N. Y. 


J. Henry. 


«Edson’s Recording Steam Gage and Alarm,” 91 Liberty st., 
Néw York. Illustrated tn ScrenTir1c AMERICAN, January 14, 1871. 

English and American Cotton Machinery and Yarns, Beam 
Warps andMachineTools. Thos.Pray,Jr.,57Wey bosset st.,Providence,R.I. 

Self-testing Steam Gage—Will tell you if it is tampered with, 
orout of order. Theonlyreliable gage. Send for circular. E. H. Ash- 
croft, Boston, Mags, . 


Hand Screw Punches and I.ever Punches, American Saw 
Co., New York. 


Patent Elliptic-geared Punches and Shears.—The greatest 
economy of power, space, and labor. Can be seen :n operation at our fac- 
tory, {a Trenton,N. J. Address American Saw Co.,1 Ferry st.,New York. 

The Merriman Bolt Cutter—the best made. Send. for circu- 
lars. H. B. Brown & Co., Fair Haven, Conn. 


Taft’s Portable Hot Air, Vapor and Shower Bathing Apparatus. 
Address Portable Bath Co., Sag Harbor, N.Y. (Send for Circular.) 

Glynn’s Anti-Incrustator for Steam Boilers—The only reliable 
preventive. No foaming, and does not attack metals of boilers. Price 25 
centsperlb. C. D, Fredricks, 58? Broadway, New York. 

For Fruit-Can Tools,Presses,Dies for all Metals, apply to Bliss 
& Williams, successor to May & Bliss, 118, 120, and 122 Plymonth st., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Send for catalogne. 

Belting that is Belting —Always send for the Best Philadel 
phlaOak-Tanned, toC. W. Arny, Manufacturer, $01 Cherry st., Phil’a. 


“.) Aiswers to Gorrespontents. 


CORRESPONDENTS who ex pect to recetve answers to their letters must, in 
all cases, sign their names. We have a right to know those who seek 
information from us: besides, as sometimes happens, we may prefer to 
address correspondents by mat. 


SPECIAL NOITE.—This column is designed for the generalinterest and in- 
sieuction of our readers, not for gratuitous replies to questions Of a purely 
business or personal nature, e will publish such inquiries, however, 
ene f laf x w advertisements at 1 ‘00a line, under the head of ‘Business 
a TS8On Mh. 


Allreference to back numbers must be by volume and page. 


PAINTING WuHITEWASHED WALLs.—In answer to question 
No. 4, January 28th, I will say: I¢ the cracks be in the plastering, and the 
wash be sound sround the cracks, plaster of Paris fe the best thing to fill 
them with, as it hardens qnickty, does not shrink, and leaves the surface 
ona plane with the wall. Ifthe plaster of Paris set before it can be 
worke.d, wet it with vinegar. The stronger the acid, the slower it wl3] set. 
Ifcracke be filled with putty, and the wall be painted in gloss color, the 
streaks of putty are very apt to be fiat (no gloss), andif painted in fiat 
color, the streaks are quite sure to have a gloss. These streaks, of conrsc, 
wlll spoil the beauty of the work, bnt do not affect itadurability. When 
filled with plaster of Paris the reversion of gloss ncver appears, if done as 
I shall direct. If the cracks be only in the wash. the latter is loosening 
from the wall; and {fit has not begun to scale, ft soon will, and all at- 
tempts to tasten it on and paint it, will be total logs. If it be loose enough 
to scrape off, scrapc the wall, taking care not to gouge into the original 
wall. If not loose enough, let it alone until ft is. If the wash be thin, 
solid, and even, it ran be painted to look and wear well. When tlie sur- 
face is Inmpy, rnb the lamps off with a sandstone, or a brick. Aftera 
wallhas been prepared, as in either >f above cases, or if a wall that has 
nevcr been washed fa to be painted, slze it with two coats of glue size (3 
onnces giue to onegallon water), Besuretheglue is all dissolved before 
using any of it. Let the first coat dry before the second coat is put on. 
When the second coat is dry, }@int as follows: Mix thefirst coat of paint in 
the proportion of 1 gallon raw iinseed ofl to 15 pounds white lead, ground 
in ofl, and1 gillofdryer. Second coat: 1 gallon raw Mnseed ofl, 25 pounds 
white lead ground in ll, and 3 gill dryer. (The lead shouldbe the best.) 
Then finish either in gloss or figt color, the same as If it were wood work, 
with one good coat of priming on. Shade all the cgata of paint, as near 
as yon can, tothe color you wishtofinishin. Mix the third and fourth 
coats the same as the first, that 1s, about the same thickness for a gloss 
finish, and a little thinner for a fiat &olsh.—E. ‘H. G.. of Ohio. 


Decompdésinae WATER BY ELECTRICITY, AND USING THE 
GaskEs a8 A MOTIVE POwWER.—Pumping water into a reservoir, and letting 
itronout to drive a wheel, would be nothing to the above application of 
electricity. The cost of a magneto-electric engine, or of a battery suftt- 
ciently powerfulto decompose water in large quantities, wonld be one 
difticulty, and the certainty of blowing the engine out of the windows 
when the hydrogen and oxygen were fired, would be another. We advise 
our correspondent to read up In elementary chemistry and physics. 


A ConsTantT BATTERY.—A correspondent uses a zinc and 
carbon battery and complains that it runs downin a few hours. His 
sulphoric acid may have been too strong, and thus dissolved the zinc, or 
the nitric acid may have been too weak. _ By coating the zinc well with 
mercury, and using weak sulphuric acid, and substituting a solution of 
bichromate of potash for the nitric acld,he ought to be able to keep pp 
action long enough to satisfy auybody. Such a thing as 4 constant battery 
that never requires looking after, and will run forever, does not exist, and 
will probably be Inventcd in the same year as the perpetual motion. 


WIRE oF SOLDER.—Take a ladle and bore a few holes in 
the bottom in aline withone another, say aix holes, about the size you 
want your wire. When yon get ready to pour, have astrip of smooth iron 
or steel (asaw blade being very good), have your plerccd ladle in your 
left hand, having previously heated it In the melted metal; then dip up 
some metal with an ordinary ladle with your right hand, and pour it 
through the pierced ladle, at the same time moving the two along the strip 
of iron, and a few inches above it. After yon get the hang of it you can 
make very pretty wire, smaller or larger as you move fast or slow.—H. 
W. S.,of Ohio. 


POTATOES AS A REMEDY FOR INCRUSTATION IN BOILERS.— 
Let H. A. H. out into his boller a peck of washed potatoes, botl with press- 
urs ten hours, and then blow off. Repeat the process asoften ag necessary, 
Better use 25 ponnds of potatoes than blow np the boiler, or stop to chisel 
off the scalc. I answerfor only lime deposits. I removed such an incrus- 
tation threc aixteenths of aninch thick from a leg of a portable bollcr by 
the use of potatoes fn the manner directed.—C. E. G., of Conn. 


GEARING CIRCULAR Saw.—k. O. T. wants to know if he can 
Tun a circular saw 400 revolutions per minute with gears direct from engine 
shaft to the arbors, I answer from experience—no. There are many 
practical difficulties that need not be specified in this answer.~--C. E. G@., 
of Conn. 


T. J. W,, of N. J—Your method of boring curved cylinders 
is'inot practicable. It isnot possible by any means known to us to bend a 
mandrel ina truecircle, and if it were, 4 long mandrel so bent wonld 
spring out of truth from a very slight cause. 


J.G., of Nebraska.—An answer to your question would in- 
volve a metaphysical discneslon foreign to the scope of our paper. 


D.E., of N. C.—Oils are deodorized,on a large scale, by oil of 
yitriol and super-heated steam. If they be sufficiently liquid, they can 
be passed through bone black. Permanganate of potash eould also be 
tried. 


A. P. L., of Ill.—It requires great skill to fill a mercurial 
barometer; the way to doit is described fn most works on Natural Phi- 
losophy. 
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J. H., of Ill._—The best paint for a smoke stack, is asphaltum 
from the gas works. 


BLUEING SMALL STEEL ARTICLES.—Let J. W. K. give the 
pieces a bright fine polish, and lay them in 4 sheet-iron pan, with some 
slackedlime. Set the pan over a forge, or in anyplace wherc he can reg- 
ulate the heat, and watch them carefully until they have the right color, 
If the steel be good, they will take on a brightvivid blue.—B. N. B. 


J. L. 1, of N. ¥Y.—In computing the effective horse power of 
asteam engine, 00 allowance fs made for loss by transmission through the 
crank other than that consumed by friction. Theoretically, the friction 

: expressed Jn horse power is found by multiplying the weight in pounds of 
the rotating parts, into the distance {n feet the bearing surfaces move over 
eachother per minute, multiplying the prodnct so fonnd by the coefficlent 
of frictionfor the peculiar materials of which the parts arc made, and 
dividing the last product by 83.000. As, however, the above rule supposes 
perfection in construction, it will generally only approximate to the true 
friction, This is ascertained by the use of the steam engine indicator 
when the engine is running alone, or by the dynamometer when driving 
machinery. It is a mistake to suppose any loss arising from the principle 
ofthe crank. Both theory and practice show that there ls no such loss, 


J. E., of Texas,—The cause of the collapse of the steam pipe 
snpplylog steam to yonr shingle bolt steamer, was undoubtedly rapid con- 
densatlonin the steam-box. . As the steam is taken from the exhaust of 
a steam engine, itisevident that when no steam issues from the exhaust, 
such condensation would produce at least a partial vacutm in the pipe 
used, and it being of weak material (tin plate), the external pressure of the 
atmosphere crushed it. 


J. H.C., of N. J.—The current of electricity produced by 
friction passed throngh a helix wound about a soft piece of iron, renders 
the soft iron electro-magnetic whenever the current is passed in either 
direction. Thereversing of the direction of the fiow reverses the polarity 
of the magnet, so that what is the north pole when the current flows in one 
direction wlll be thesouth pole when the current flows iu the opposite 
direction. 


W. D.S., of N. Y.—If the pressure of the atmosphere be ex- 
cluded from the surface of water into which a pipe leading to a pump is 
inserted, no water can be drawn. We jndge that this is the difficulty with 
your pump, but cannot say positively, asyou do not etate how you attach 
the pump to the;plpe you have placed at the bottom of your well. The pipe 
being driven into the softlay bottom. no air can reach the water through 
such inaterial; so, ifthe pamp be attached to the top of the pipe in sucha 
manner a8 to prevent the ingress of alr. n0 watercanbe drawn. 


W. T. B., of Mo.—In our opinion electricity in: any form has 
nothing whatever to do with boller explosions. Our views'on this subfect 
ought to be well known to ourreaders, considering the amount we have 
pubtished upon it. Wecallyour attention to articles now in type in this 
office, and which will shortly appear. The vlews therein stated have onr 
full concurrence. 


J. B. E., of Pa.—The reason why 100° Centigrade do not 
eqnal212° Fah., is that the zero on the Fahrenheit scale, is 82¢ below the 
freezing point of water, while the zero of the Centigrade scale is at the 
freezlngpoint of water. 100° Cen. therefore equal 190° Fah., instead of 212° 
as you suppose. 


J. H.D.,of Mass.—Formerly indigo was used as “ blueing ” 
for laundry purposes: Thatnow used is, however, forthe most part, a 
soluble Prussian blue. Any good treatise on chemistry will give you the 
necessary formula for makIng this substance. You can buy it probably 
much cheaper than yon Can make it, unless you wish to use large quantities 
of it. 

T. M., of Iowa.—The fatty acids (oil) cannot be profit ably re 


‘claimed from soap water. 


Queries. 


[ We present hererotth a series of inquiries embracing a variety of topics of 
greater or less gern¥rat interest. The questions are simple, it 43 true, but we 
prefer to elicit practical answers from our readers,andhopetobe able to 
make this column qfinguiries and answers apopular and useful feature of 
the paper.} 


1—ParieR MacHE.—I wish to know the way in which 
articles ofpapler mache are made, method of mixing the plastic material 
etc. Wlllsome one give me foil details of the proeess ?—E. B. 


2.—CHEAP BATTERY.—Will A. G. kindly give more partic- 


niar directions how to make a cheap magnetic battery? Ishould very mucb 
like to make one, but cannot from his former directions. ow are the con- 
ductors to be arranged, and what are they to be made of? Must an unu- 
sual amount of care be taken to prevent accidents to children ?—L. D. 


3 —PowER To Run CrrcuLar Saw.—What power will be 
necessary to run a 52-inch circular saw 709 revolutions per minute, with two 
inchfeed? 

4.—Woop Fintina.—What is the best filling for black 
walnut and other woods—somethlng that wlll dry quickly, work easily, and 
leave a nice level surface without raising the grain, transparent, so that the 
color of the wood willnot be altered, and cheap?—M. W. B. 

5.—RENOVATING ENGRAVINGS.—How can old copperplate 


and steel plate engravings be renovated, when solled by grease and dirt, and 
yellow from age? Istherea work in any langnage that describes a method 
for cleaning and bleaching such prints ? 


6.—VARNISH FOR AxE3,— What is thejbluevarnish used to 
coverthe polished parts of axes and other edge tools? It resembics as 
nearly as possible the bluecolor caused by.temperlnog.—E. T. 

7,—CARE OF ENGINE.—What is the best substance to use 
for keeping the polished work of a steam enginc bright ?—C. H. C. 


Inventions Patented in England by Americans. 


[Compfled from the Commissioners of Patents’ Jonrnal.) 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


60. -CASTING APPARATUS FOR IRON AND STEEL.—A. L. Holley, Brooklyn 
N.Y. January 11, 1871. . 

10.—BRIOK-MOLDING MaonrxE.—B. M. Gard, Urbana, Ohio, and E. R. 
Gard, Chicago, IN. January 11, 1871. 


85,-Stram GENEBATOR.—Jobn F, Allen, New York city. January 12, 


86.--COMBINED TILLER AXD Dre@Er.--J. P. Ross, Newark, N. J. January 
12, 1871. 

100.AFPAEATUS FOR PROTEOTING TROOPS UNDERFIBE.—W. S. Wetruore 
of United States, residing at 123 Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 

108.—-TRANSMITTING APPARATUS,—E Morris, Borlington, N. J. January 
14. 1871. 

1%.—TicxET PUNOBING, ETC., APPARATUS.—J. H. Small, Buffalo, N. Y 
January 18, 1871. 

125,—SHor Pouca.—A. F. ANen, Providence, R. I. January 18, 1871. 

16.—TABLE Spoons.—Elise de Bueson, Yonkers, N. Y. January 18, 1871. 

141.~APPARATUS FOR REFINING Lrqvonrs.—8. H. Gliman, Galveston 
Texas, January 19, 1871. ees 

142. ELEOTRIO TELEGRAPH CaBLxs.—P. 8. Devlan, Jerse. y,N.J., and 
Isaac Pennington Wendell and Stephen Paschall M. Tasker, $Noe Philadel- 
phia, Pa. January 19, 1871. 


164.—41R aND Gas Enaines.—A. K. Rider, New York city. January 21, 


61.—Mnans ¥OR SEOURING ARTIFICIAL TEETB.—B. J. Bing, of8t. Mary’s 
county. Md., now residing at 15 Finebary Place South, London, England. 
January 28, 1871, 
. 177. -CuzgsEMakine APPARATUS.—Artemus Holdredge, of West Burling- 
ton, and Ben}. F. Harrington and H. H, Harrington of New Berlin, both fh 
N. Y. January 28, 1871. 
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Recent American and forcign Patents. 


Under this heading we shall publish weekly notes of some of themore prom- 
inent home and foreign patenis. 


EXTENSION LADDER.— William Kean, Chicago, {ll.—This Invention has 
or its object to furnish an improved ladder, which shall be eo constructed 
hat aimanuponthc top of the ladder,when raised against the wallof a 
house, can raise aud lower himself as he may wish, making it very conve- 
nlent and useful for firemen, painters, etc.,and which shail, at the same 

time, be simple in construction and couveniently operated. ; 


THRILL CovpLine.—W. B. Meloney,M.D., Smyrna, Del.—This Invention 
bas for its object to furnish an improved thill coupllug, simple in construe- 
tiom, cheap in manufacture, safe in use, durable, and not liable to get ont of 
order, or to be injured by water or mud, and which willadmit of the appllca- 

ion of arubber anti-rattling attachment, without interfering with the con- 
venient attachment and detael:ment of the thills. 


WHEELS AND AXLES FOR RAILROAD Cars.— W. Hudgin, M.D., Athens, Ga. 
—This invention hasfor its object to furnish nn improvement in the con- 
structionof wheels and axlesforrailroad cars, which willenable cars to be 
readily and quickly adjusted to run upon a widcr or narrower track, as may 
be requlred. 


FLOORING CLAMP,.— David Nevin, Georgetown, Colorado Territory.—This 
nvention retates to anew implement for pressing boards together before 
nalling the same tothe floor beams. The invention consists in a new con- 
truction of stock, which ls made sclf-fastenlng to the beams, and in the con- 
nectlon therewith of aslidingspring clamp and operating lever. 


ANIMAL TRAP.—JamesCaswell Parrish, Petersburgh, Va.—This Invention 
consists mainly in a pecnilar arrangement ofa vertical rotary cylinder, pro- 
vided with a coiled spring, the same being set each time an animal Is‘en- 
trapped, and the anymal itself operating the cylinder by depressing or with- 
drawing a stop. 


Trvss Bripez.—John A. McKay, Auburn, Ind.—The object of this inven- 
tion Is to render truss bridges more firm under heavy pressure or concus- 
sion; and it is accomplished by the use of a metallic socketoreap of peculiar 
construction, which rests on the upper chords, and holds the endsof the 
cross counterbraces; and also in part by the construction of the side braces, 
aud the attachment of their ends to the chords. 


IRoN ABUTMENT FOR BrrpoKs.—Jacob S. Goshorn, Fort Wayne, Ind.— 
The ohjeet of this is to provide an improved method of constructing iron 
abutments or pliers for bridges, by which they can be made substantial and 
durable, witiaess expéhditure of time,lahor, and money, than heretofore; 
and so that, when the plates are brokcn by ice or other eause,new plates can 
readily be inserted in place of the old oncs, without the neccssity of taking 
any part of the pier to pieces. 


MACHINE FOR CuTrine Corn STALE8.—John Wood, Pilla, lowa.—This 
invention consists in the combination, with a suitable frame, of two wheels, 
armed with radial blades, whlch, when the machine is drawn over a row of 
standing stalks, cuts off tlle same; and also in a drag to be placed beneath 
the wheels when the machine ls moving over the highwny, 


BRAKE FOR RAILROAD Cars.—Charles W. Tierney, Altoona, Pa.—This 
invention relates to a new automatic mechanism for applying brakes to the 
wheels of railroad cars, and has for its object to make the apparatus self- 
acting in such reliable manner that thc collisions of the cars produced by a 
slacking of the speed ef a locomotive ona trainin motion, willat once cause 
the application of all the brakes, 


E0LIAN CuHix1e.—Heinrich Hermann, New York city.—This Invention 
relates toanewchime, which is made of glass belts that are suspended 
from the branches of trees, or otherwise exposed to the air, provided with 
very tight olappers, that will beswung to and fro by the action of the wind. 
The bells are properly timed, and will, when the clappers are moved by the 
alr, produce a series of harmonious, but more or less indefinable sounds, 
very pleasant to thecar. 


HyYDRAULIO APPARATUS FOR SHIY’s.—Edward A. Inglefleld, 10 Grove End 
Road, St. John’s Wood, England.—This invention has fou its object to obtain 
occasional power from the inflow of external water, employingconstantly a 
moderate power for removing, by bilgepumps or other eonvenient ‘means, 
the water whieh haa done its work in entering the vessel. 


FAtcet Fox DRAWING BEER.—Theo. W. Bartholomew, New York city. 
‘Lhis invention consists intiie application to faucets of conical rubbersleeves, 
which serve as liningsfor thefaucets in the barrel hcads. ‘fhe rubber pre- 
vents the splitting oftte barre! heads, and the bending of the faucet,:by in- 

udlcious application of the latter, 


FOUNTAIN BLAcEING BrRusi1.—Albert D. Pentz, New York city.—This 
invention relates to a new and useful; improvement In brushes for blacking 
boots and shoes, and consists in a fountain or chamber in the back of the 
polishing hrush from which the liquid blacking is cxpressed by means of a 
valve and pressure on thesupply hrush. 


DENTAL PREPARATION.—Edward G. Kearslng and Leonzo Kearslng, 
Spring Valley, N. Y.—This invention relates to a new and useful Ilmprove- 
ment in metallic preparations for dentists’ use In fillingdecayed teeth, and 
it consists in the use of platina covered with gold. 


MACHINE FOR DEGERMINATING MALT.—Karl Sauter,New York city.—This 
invention has for Its ohject to construct a machine whereby the germs 
sproutingfrom grain, during the conversion of the same into malt, can be 
conveniently broken off and separated from the grain, s0that they will not 
enter the still during the process of brewing. 


SELF-cLosInG Cock.— Willlain Dalziel, New York city.—This invention 
has for its obJcet to prevent the waste ol’ water or other liquid, drawn from 
reservoirs or othor limited supply. The invcution consists in providing the 
cock, throngh which such liquid is drawn, witha self-acting apparatus, 
whereby, after a certain quantity of the liquid has been drawn, the cock will 
Invariably be closed. 


SCAFFOLD.—Samuel Hollabaugh and T. W. Letts, Mount Union, Pa.—Thls 
inve:tion relates to improvements in builders’ and painters’seaffolds, of 
thatclass whereon the workman rajses himself and the platform while on it, 
and it consists In a loug frame or platform, mounted at each end on a pole, 
toslide up and down on it, and having a crank and pinion at each end, gear- 
ing into a toothed rack on the pole, for raising it or letting It slide down. 
The poles are to be arrangcil at the upper ends for splicing on additional 
pl¢ces, to extend them for high huildings, and the platform ls made two 
stories high, with a ladder connecting one with the other, for enabling the 
workmen to work over a greater area of space without noving It than they 
could otherwise do. 


CLoVERSTRIPPER.—John M. Hull and Albert C. Stifler, Alquina, Ind.— 
This invention relates to improvements in machines for stripping and gath- 
erlng the seods from the elover standing in the field, and it consists in a com- 
bination with a large box suspended from a truck and provided with fingers 
at the front of the hottom, Tesembllng, in some respects, the gnard fingers 
of a mower, to project Into the clover and gathcr the tops into the angles 
between them; of a cutter and rake arranged to cut the heads and rake them 
back into the box, said cutter and rake working close to the fingers when 
moving backward, but rising upward wheumoving forward, to pass over the 
clover heads. The invention alsocomprisesan adjusting apparatus for rais- 
ing or lowering the front of the case. 


WELL MovsE, oR DEvigz FOR ENLARGING WELL8.—Thomas Donnelly, 
Pittsburgh, Pa,—This invention consists in a series of notched or serrated 
vertical bars, hinged at their upper ends to the head of a stem or stock. 
When put Into a well, the bars may be forced outward by a collar which 
slides on the stem, thus enlarging the hore. 


Hay anp CoTTon PrEs3s.—Jacob L. White, Hernando, Miss.—This inven- 
tlon relates to a press in which the follower moves upward in the boxyin 
orderto compress the bale, and consists chiefly in the arrangement of toggles 
at the ends of the press box,1q combination with a horizontal frame loosely 
inclosing said box, 


PRINTING PRE8S ATTACHMENT.—Alcxander L. Bevans, Flushing, N.Y.— 
This Invention relates to improvementsin printing presses, and consists in 
an improved card guide and holding and discharging attachment, avpilcable 
to the Gordon card printing press. 

CANCELING STAMP,—Gotlieb Rost, Union Hill, N. J.—This invention re. 
lates toimprovements in the construction and arrangement of self-Inking 
and revolving hand canceling stamps, for stamping letters, bills, notes, and 
the like. 

Tannina.—W. C. Stone, Derby Line, Vt.—Thisinventionrelates to an im- 
proved processfor tanning hides and skins. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSION OF PATENTS. 
MAcgiNE FOR SPLITTING WooD.—Wllliam L. Williams, New York city, 
has petitioned for an extension of the above patent. Day of hearing, Mareh 
29, 1871. 


Bit STrocKs.—Lydla Moore, Wilmington, Vt., has petitioned for an eXten- 
sion of the above patent. Day of hearing, March 27, 1871. 
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111,505 —CoFFEE-PoT.—Niven Agnew, Delaware, Canada. 

111,506.— ADJUSTABLE SHUTTLE BINDER.-—N. J. Allen and 
James C, Moody, Brunswick, Mc. 

111,507 —Srarx ARRESTER.—T, A. Andrews,Jr., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
111,508.—Fence.—Hugh M. Barber, Franklin Station, Ohio. 
111,509.—FaucEet.—Thomas W, Bartholomew, New York 


city. 

111,510.—Corn PLANTER.—Leander Becker, Jackson Town- 
ship, Pa. . : 

111,511.— APPARATUS FOR OILING FELLIES, SPOKES, ETC.—P. 
E. Bomby, Espy, Pa. 

111,512.— Lamp For CoaL-o11. STOvEs—John Bowles (assign- 

or to himself and Samucl Bard), Augnsta, Ga. 

111,513.—@sci.LaTING BALANCE STEAM VALVE.—John C, 
Bromley, Rock Island, I1l. 

111,514.—PapER-coLtaR Box.—Lee Churchill, Troy, N. Y. 


111,515.—HINGE FOR GaTEs,~-Charles B, Clark, Buffalo, 


111,516.—-BRoILER.—Levi ;H. Colborne and David H. Lowe, 
New York city. 

111,517.—Cook1ne Stove—John B. Crowley and Addis E, 
Chamberlain (assignors to Chamberlain & Co.), Cincinnati, Ohio, 

111,519, —SEL-CLOSING Cock.-—William Dalziel, New York 
city. 

111,519.—C otirzs Drirex.—Alfred Day, Skowhegan, assign- 
or of one halfifiis right to Francis Lyford, Augusta, Me. 

111,520.— AsPH ALT CEMENT ¥OR PAVEMENTS, DRAIN PIPEs, 
ETc.—E, J. De Smedt, New York city. 

111,521—Mai Baa Fasrenine.—D. F, Dodge, Lowville,N.Y. 
Antedated January 28, 187f. 

111,522.—CaRrRIAGE CURTAIN KNOB.—VV. B. Douglass, New- 
ark, N. J., assignor to Frederick Baumgartner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

111,523—MacnINnE FOR WaRPING YARN.—George Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

111,524.—SasH HoLpER.—Henry W. Drott, Cumberland, Md. 

111,525.—FunneL.—L. P. Edwards, Hamilton, Pa. 

111,526 —WaTrER HEATER FOR STEAM BoILeRs.—David. C. 
G. Field, Lowell, Mfass. 

111,527.—STRAM GENERATOR.—Loyal C. Field, Galesburg, 
i. 

111,528—BEDsTEAD FASTENING.—Sebastian Goetz, Reed’s 
Mills, Ohio, Antedated January 25, 1871. 

111,529.—INVERTIBLE TROUGH.—Francis J. Goldsmith, Con- 
cord, assignor of onehalf his rightto Peter F. Young, Painesville, Ohio. 

111,530,—F 'EED GRINDER.—Mpyron Gore, Ottawa, I1]. 

111,531—Lamp.—F. T. Grimes, Liberty, Mo. 

111,532.MacuINE FoR Borine Posts.—Jesse R. Group, 
Idaville, Pa, 

111,533.—LEATHER-PUNCHING AND CUTTING MACHINE.—E, 
E. Hardy and Napoleon Dubrul, Joliet, 111. 

111,534.—-CARTRIDGE SHELL EJECTOR FOR REVOLVING FIRE- 
ARMS.—G. H. Harrington, Worcester, Masa, 

111,535.— W aTER-PROOF PIANO COVER.—H, F, Herkner, New 
York, and Jared W. Post, Brooktyn, N. Y. 

111,586.—HyDRavLIc APPARATUS.—George H. Herring, Dur- 
and, IH. 

111,537.— ABoLIAN CHIMING BELL.—Heinrich Herrmann, New 
York eity. 

111,538.—DoUBLE-acTING RoTaRy ENGINE,—J. P, Herron 
Atlanta, Ga. Antedated January 90, 1871. . 

111,5389.— APPARATUS FOR ‘TRANSMITTING POWER AND 
CHANGING 22 SprEp.—Spcncer Hiatt, Clayton, Ind. Antedated Feb- 

, 1871. 


Tuar 

111,540,—-Scarroip.—Samuel Hollabaugh and T. W. Letts 
Mount Union, Pa, . 

111,541—Snors FOR THRASHERS.—D. W. Hollihan, San 
Francisco, Cal. Antedated January 26, 1871. 

111,542.—AvTOMATIC STEAM ATER ELEVATOR,—Charles 
Houghton, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. é 

111,5438.— WHEEL AND AXLE FOR RAILWay Cars.—Wescom 
Hudgin, Athens, Ga, 

111,544.—CLover HARVESTER,—John W, Hull and AlbertG, 
Stifier, Alquina, Ind. 

111,545.—FLour SirTeR.—Curtis Huntley, Lowell, Mass. 

111,546.—SrEERING APPARATUS.—E. A. Englefield, 10 Groves 
End Road, St. John’s Wood, England, 

111,547,—MopE or FASTENING HuB BAND, ETC.—James Ives, 
Mount Carmel, Conn. 

111,548—BaTTEer Pot.—E. A. Jeffery, New York city. 

111,549.—MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, ETC.— 
H. W. Joslin, Jersey City, N. J. 

111,850.—CourLing FOR SHAFTS FOR MILLs,— William Kean, 

nicago, Ill. 

111,551.— PREPARATION OF PLATINUM FOR FILLING TEETH. 
—E. G. Kearsing and Leonzo Kearsing, 8pring Valley,N. Y. 

111,552.—BorLER TuBE PLua.—Thos, La Blanc, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
111,553.—CARPENTER’s WoRK BENCctI.—-Robert C. Love, 
Augusta, Me. . 
111,554.—Sprine BeD.—Nicholas Mason, Lincoln, Mass, 
111,555.—_Cuurn.—James McBride, Ithaca, N. Y. 
111 .556.—THILL CouPLine.—W. B. Meloney, Smyrna, Del. 
111,557. HarvEsTER.—James Moran, Auburn, N. Y., and C. 
A Waltace Corry, Pa., assignors to themselves and H. K. Needham, 
. uis, Mo. 2 
111,558.— TONGUE FOR CHILD’s CARRIAGE,—E, A. Morse 
Rutland, Vt. 
111,559.—Mat.—P. W. Neefus, New York city. 
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111,56@.—FLoor CLamp.—David Nevin, Georgetown, Colo 
tado Territory. 

111,561—INvaLID BEDSTEAD.—J, H. Oerter, New York city 

111,562.—Caurn.—William Parks, Meadville, Pa. 

111,563.—CLotTHEs DryEr.—A. H. Patch, Hamilton, Mass. 

111,564.—RaTCHET COUPLING FOR BARGES, ETC.—W. W 
Patterson and Edmnnd Bishop, Pittsburg, Pa. 

111,565.— ARTIFICIAL FUEL.—B, F. Penny, Rochester, N. Y 
assignor to T. B. Curtis, New Yorkcity. 

111,566,-Founratn BLacKine Brustt.—a. D. Pentz, New 
Yorkeity. 

111,567.—Latcu Locx.—Nicholas Petré, New York city. 

111,568. WINE SIRUP AND BEVERAGE.—A. D. Puffer, Bos- 
on, Mass. 

111,569.—KILN ror DRyIne Mat.—J. A. Remer (assignor 
tohimself and Henry Assenheimer), New Yorkcity. 

111,570.—PeRTABLE Swine.—D. M. Reynolds, Chicago, Il. 

111,571—Potato DiaGErR.—R. B. Robbins, Adrian, Mich 
Antedated Jan. 28, 1871. 

111,572.—MacHINE FOR THREADING SCREWs.—D. M. Rob- 
ertson, East l3oston, and J. A. Bidwell, Boston, Mass, 

111,573.— FERRULE,--W. H. Rodden, Toronto, Canada. 

111,574.—TuILL CoupLine.—L. 8. Rowe, Derby Line, Vt.,, 
assignor to himselfand U. T. Shcafe. 

111,575 —RIvETING MACHINE.—William Sellers, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
111,576 —Featuer RenovaTor.—J. 'T. Seldon, Chicopee 
ass. 
111,577.—PoRTABLE Book HOLDER.—C. W. Sherwood, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
111,578—PortTa3LE FENcE.—Hector Sinclair, New York 
city. 
111,579.—ParER FOR USE IN THE BOTTOMS OF BIRD CAGES,. 
J. H. Singer, New York city. 
111,580.—BoILER Furnace.—Le Chitte- 
nango,N. Y. 
111,581. Printine Press.—E. H. Smith, Bergen, N. J. 
111,582.—PuLLry.—S, A. Smith (assignor to Cresson & 
Smith), Philadelphia, Pa. 
111,583.—Tanninc.—W., C, Stone, Derby Line, Vt., assignor 
to himself and W. S. Foster. 
111,584.—BRAKE FOR RarLWway Cars.—C. VWV. Tierney, 
Altoona, Pa. 
111,585.—Wasu Boarp.~-Westley Todd, Allegheny, Pa. 
111,586.—Prison Locx.—Il. R. Towne, Stamford, Conn. 
111,587.— PERMUTATION Locx.—H. R. Towne, Stamford, 
onn. . 
111,588.—Fi.uTinc Macrinxe.—T. M. Tucker, Newark, N. J. 
111,589.—Stove Drum.—Willard Twitchell, Syracuse, N. Y. 
111,590.—LugricaTok FOR LOOsE PuLiuys.—Stephen Us- 
tick, Philadeiphia,Pa. Antedatec] Jan. 26, 1871. 
111,591—Rarbway Car Branu.—J. Kk. Weaver, Lancaster, 
Pa, Antedated Feb 4, 1871. 
111,592.—Canpy-cuTTING MacHINE.—Christopher Wentz, 
Albert Green, and O. P. Connor, Trenton, N. J. 
111,593.— APPARATUS FOR DELIVEING GRaIN, ORES, ETC., 
1NTO GRINDING MILL8.—J. D. Whelpley ans J. J. Storer, Boston, Mass, 
111,594 FEED CoTTER.—J. R. Whittemore, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
111,595.—LooM-Pick1nG Motion.—-H. A. Whitten and E. D. 
Gove, Holyoke, Mass. 
111,596—Dror TuBE SreAM GENERATOR.—S. L. Wiegand 
Philadelphia, Pa. Antedated Jan. 23, 1871. 
111,597.— VELOCIPEDE.—W. 
Antedated Jan. 25,1871. 
111,598.—STEAM HEATER.—4J. L. Winslow, Portland, Me. 
111,599.— VEsseL FOR HOLDING OIL.—A. T. Woodward,New 
York city. 
TEE aDS HED RAULTC TURNPIPE.—Samuel Adams, Michigan 
luff, Cal. 
111,601-——-WaTER WHEEL.—J. P. Allen, Springfield, Ohio. 
111,602.—Coatine Brick, WooD, AND OTHER SURFACES ON 
WaLL8,ETc.—E. E, Alvord, Salt River, Mich. 
111,603.—Drivina POWER FOR LOCOMOTIVES.—W. D. Ar 
nett, Denver, Colorado Territory F : 7 
111,604.—Sanp SiIrTER.—William Baile , Friendship, N. Y 
TLL GN6.—ScOor AND SIFTEx.— Joseph Baker, Trenton,. 
anada. 
111,606—FEATHER RENOVATOR.—James A. Bell (assignor to: 
liimselfand Henry Z. Stetler), Tyrone, Pa. 
111,607.—FRuir JAR.—Mellville lt. Bissell, Kalamazoo, Mich.,. 
assignor to 8almon B. Rowley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
111,608—FLOWER STAND.— Elijah D. Castelow, Meriden, 
(conn, : 
111,609.—ALcoHOL STILL.-—-George Clarkson (assignor to 
himself, Samuel D, Wilder, and Albert Sherwin, Elgin, Ill. 
111,610.—Starmnway.—Charles Saunders Close, Philadelphia, 


Grand Skinner, 


Williams, New York city 


Pa. 
111,611.— MANUFACTURE OF STRAW-BOARD FOR THE CON 
STRUCTION OF BuirpiIna@s.—Judd M. Cebb, Beloit, Wis. 
111,612, — ArPARATUS FOR CLEANING SULPHURETS AND 
OTHER Orxs.—Charles C. Coleman, San Francisco, Cal. 
111,618.—BooT Jacx.—Ezra Coleman, San Francisco, Cz]. 
111,614.—-APPARATUS FOR FEEDING PULVERIZED FUEL TO 


PON ACES: Thomas Russell Crampton, Westminster, London, Great 
ritain. 


111,615.— APPARATUS FOR DISTRIBUTING AND FEEDING 


POWDERED FUEL TOFURNACES.—T. R. Crampton, Westminster, London, 
Great Britain. 


111,616 —FurNAcE FOR BURNING PULVERIZED FUEL.—T. 
R. Crampton, Westminster, London, Great Britain. 

111,617.—_SusPpENDER.—John W. Dayton, Waterbury, Conn. 

111,618—Hanp Visr.—James W. De~-lin, Yonkers, N. Y. 


111,619.—Saw.—Henry Disston and Thomas Oates Hill (as- 
signor to Henry Disston & Son), Philadelphia, Pa. * 

111,520.—DEvicE FOR ENLARGING WELLs.—Thomas Don- 
nelly, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Teel ALY AND Cocx.—Isidore Dreyfus, New York 
city. 

111,622—HeEatine Stove.—S. H. Emery, Jr., and C. H. Castle, 
Quincy, Ill, 

111,623 Sirren AND STRaINER—Lyman Fay, Fall River 

ass. 

tL ee ATE METER.--Thomas B, Fogarty, Brooklyn 
N, Ye 

111,625—Boot anp SHOE FastTentne.—F. D. Ford, New 
Bedford, Maas. 

111,626—GaTrz Latcu.—VVm. Fosket (assignor to Charles 
Parker), Meriden, Conn. 

111,627.—WaLkINna CuULTIVATOR —Andrew Friberg, Moline,. 


Ill. 

111,628 —SareTy DEVICE FOR HatTcirways.— Alexander 
Fries, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

111,629.—Brick MAacHINE.— Benjamin M. Gard, Urbana. 


Ohio. and Emery R, Gard, Chicago, assignors to United States Briek- 
Machine Company, Chicago, Iil. 


111,630.— WaTrER WHEEL.—James Gardner, South Lee 


Mass. 

111,631— CLop FENDER. —Robert T. Gillespie, Millport, 
Ohio. 

111,632.—PLanInG MaACHINE.—James Goodrich and Henry 
J. Colbnrn, Fitchburg, Mass. 

111 ,683.—HarRvVESTER.— William F, Goodwin, Metuchen 


- NO 
111,634—HorsE PowEr.—William F, Goodwih, Metuchen 


N. J. 

111,635.—Hatrpin.—Charles M. Gormly, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

111,686—IroN ABUTMENT FO BRIDGEs-—Jacob 8S. Goshorn, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

111,687, DEVICE, FOR SECURING CoRES IN BOTTLES.—S. L. 
Gouverneur, Frederick City, Md. 

111,638.—APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 0° CONFEC- 
TIONERY.— William F. Goward, Boston, Mass. 

111,639.—SEcTIONAL STEAM BOILER.—James S. Griffith and 
Charles E. Emery, New York city. 

111,640—WiINE AND CIDER PrEss.—Thomas W, Grinter 
Russelsville, Ky., assignor to James L. Haven, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

111,641.—BriIpGE FOR SUPPORTING SHAFT-DRILLING Ma 
CHINES Joseph P. Griscom, Port Carbon, and John Fritz, Mahanoy 

ane, ra 

111,642.—ExpLosive CoMPpounD.—Joseph Hafenegger, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

111,643.—Cam FoR QuaRTz MILLs,—Oliver P. Hart, Logtown - 
Cal, 
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111,644—Steam Roap Waaon.—Charles W. Hermance, 
Schuylersvilie, N. Y. 

111,645.—Pump.—Oliver Higgins, Napoleon, Ohio. 

111,646.Sprine BED Bottom.—E. B. Hill, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

111,647.—Tar Wrencu.—George W. Huntoon and Edwin 
Simonds, Lowell, Mass. 

111,648.—AvGER.— William A. Ives, New Haven, Conn. 

111,649.—Bir BraceE.— William A, Ives, New Haven, Conn. 

111,650—FEED-WATER APPARATUS.—James Kindei, Wil- 
mlngton, Obio. 

111,651.—PLow.—Sampson B. King, Starkville, Ga. Ante- 
dated February 8, 1871. Ss 

111,652.—IcE CrusHER.—Oliver B. Kinsey, Newark, N. J. 
Antedated January 28, 1871. : 

111,653.—PorTaBLE STALL.—D. P. Leach and W. F. Leach, 
Franktin, Ind. 

{11,654—Dyeine anp Printing TEXTILE FABRICSs.—John 
Lightfoot, Lowerhouse, near Burnley, England. 

111,655, MEDICAL COMPOUND. — Henry Lister, Houston, 


T a 
111,656,—Porato Diacer.—George C. Love, English Center, 


Pa. 

111,657.—Cooxina StovE—Peter Low, Cleveland, Ohio. 

111,658.— APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING OIL FROM BONE Dust. 
—William W. Lucas, Cleveland, Ohio. 

111,659.— Favcet.—John R. Mackay, Meriden, Conn. Ante- 
dated January 2. 1871. 

111,660.—ScaFrFroLD.—Nicholas Martz, Lykens, Pa. ° 

111,661.—MANUFACTURE OF PAPER, CORDAGE, T WINE, ETC.— 
James H. McConnell, Springfield, Tl. 

111,662.—T Russ BrIDGE.—John A. McKay, Auburn, Ind. 


111,663.—TyreE HoLDER.—Wm. McNaughton (assignor of one 


half his nee to John H. Trnmbnll), Chica 0, Lil. 
111,664.—Vent PLuc.—Charles H. Miller and Wm. Ascough, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


111,665.—Wagon.—Alexander Moffitt, Washington, D. C. 

111,666.—Varor BURNER.—Thomas Moore, Bleomington, and 
James O’Donald, (lintou, Ill. 7 r 

111,667. DENTAL ENGINE.—James B. Morrison, St. Lonis, 
Mo. : 

111,668.— DIE FOR FORGING, TRIMMING, AND SHAPING SPRING 
OvIps For CaRRI 4G R8.—Francis B. Morse (ass gnorto H.D.Smith & Co.), 
Plantevitle, Conn. 

111,669,—FEEDING QuICK SILVERTO STAMPS AND AMALGAMA- 
ToRs.—George C. Munson, ee City, Colorado Territory. . 

111,670.—Mrat Currer.—Hugh B, Murphy, Allegheny City, 


Pa. 

111,671—ANnIMAL Horstina APPARATUS.—Jason Newton, 
Marengo Township, Mich. 

111,672.—CLocK-PENDULUM Rop.—Russell W. Norton, New 
Haven, Conn. 


111,673.—ANIMAL TRap.—James C. Parrish, Petersburgh, 


Va. od 
111,674.—FEEDING DEVICE FOR CARDING AND OTHER PRE- 
PARING MACHINES. Edwin Pettitt, Manchester, England. 
111,675.—CoMBINED GRAIN DRILL AND Corn CULTIVATOR.— 
DavidB. Platt, Jeffer onville, Ind. 3 
111,676—Gatr.—John Pool, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
111,677.—GOVERNOR FOR STEAM ENGINES.—George F. Pot- 
tle, Boston, astiguor to himself and Reuben K. Huntoon, Wakefield, 


Mase. 

111,678.—SHUTTLE FOR SEWING MACHINES—George M. 
Pratt, Middletown, Conn. 

411,679.—CasT-IRON BaRREL.—Abel Putnam, Jr., Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. : 

111, B0—-WaTeR CooLER.—Abel Putnam, Jr. Saratoga 
Springs New York. 

111,681.— PROPELLING APPARATUS KOR Buats.—Joseph Re- 
petti, Philadelphia,Pa. Antedated February 4, 1871. 

111,682,.—MEDICATED PLASTER.—Albert D. Richards (assign- 
or to Tufts, Grosvenor & Co.), Somerville . Mass. 


Scientific American. 


t 
111,683.—PEN HotpER.—Henry Roth, Virginia City, Nevada. 
111,684.—Box ror PACKING AND TRANSPORTING SHEET- 

METAL CANS.—Charles E. Ruse, Boston, Mass, , 
111,685.—FERTILIZER DigTRIBUTER.—Christopher Salvo (as- 
slgoor to hfuself, Joeeph C. Brewer, and Robert W. Milford), Columbue, 


ce 
111,686.—MacHINE FOR DEGERMINATING MALT.-—Charles 
tourer, New York city, auslgnor to himeelf and G. Schtitz, Jersey City, 


111687—Corn PLANTER.—Levi Scofield, Watertown, Wis. 
111,688.— ELEcTROTYPE DrE OR MOLD FoR MoLpING PLastTIc 
MaTERIAL8,--David Scrymgeour, Foxborough, Mass. 


111,689.—Rock DrivL.—Jacob Shelley, Mahanoy Towaship, 


111,690.—Surrt.—Solomon Sibley, Boston, Mass. 


111,691—Hot.BLast STOVE FOR HEATING AIR, STEAM, ETC. 


~-Charles William Siemens and Edward Alfred Cowper,Westmloster, and 
Charles Cochrane, Ellowes Upper Gornal, England; said Siemens and 
Cochrane assign their right to said Cowper. 


111,692—RarLroaD Ticket.—Joseph T. Smith, Louisville, 
Ky. Antedated February 4, 1871. 

111,698.—Sprine BoLtt.—W: 
gent & Co.), New Haven,Conn, 

111,694.—DEvicr FoR REEFING AND FuRLING Sarp.s.—Wm. 
Ff ear, Cape Elizabeth,Me. Antedated February 4, 1871. 

111,695.—Car CouPLina.—Laroy S. Starrett, Athol, Mass. 

111,696.—BrE HivE.—Monroe J. Stearns, Galesville, Wis. 

111,697.— FounTain.—Joseph Storer, Hammersmith, Eng- 
and, . 

111,698—Cooxine Stovr.—David Stuart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

111,699.—ComMBINED REMOVABLE COCK AND FIxED SOCKET. 
—Cornelius Sullivan, Boston, Mass. 

111,700.—SanD oR EMERY Paran.— George C, Taft, Worces- 
ter, Maas. , assignor to himself and A tus B. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

111,701. — FILTER FOR CisteRN.—Robert W. Thompson, Mans- 
field, Ohio, 

111,703—Parer-curting MACHINE.—Wnm. H. Topham, New 


m. E. Sparks (assignor to Sar- 


York clty. Antedated February 1, 1871. 
111,708. —Hon FOR WHEELS.—James L. Van Wert, Tolland, 
B85 0 


111,704.+-MILL-8STONE Bam AND DRIVER.—Albert G. Waldo, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
111,705.—-FuRNACE FOR BURNING PULVERIZED FUEL UNDER 


STEAM BorLeR8, EVAPORATORS, ETC.—James D. Whelpley and Jacob J. 
Storer, Boston, Mass. 


111,706.—Hay AND CoTTON PRESs.—Jacob Lewis White, 
Hernando, Mise, Antedated Jan. 28,1871. 2 

111,707.ELEcTRO MAGNETIC ALARM BELL.—Charles Wil- 
liame, Jr., Somerviile, and Jerome Redding, Charlestown, Mass. 

111,708, WHEEL FoR WHEELBARROWs.—George Withing- 
ton, Ione City, Cal. 

111,709.—MAcIIINE FOR CUTTING CORNSTALKS.—John Wood, 
Petlp, Iowa. 

111,710.—Harness Snap.—Alonzo P. Woodard, Alfred Cen- 
ter, N.Y., 80d William Bruen, Newark, N.J.;8ald Brnen assigns hls right 
tosaid Woodard. Antedated Jan.. 28, 187i. 

11,7 11 MEDICATED SMOKING ToBacco.— Wesley A.Wright, 

Ynchburg, Va. 

111,712.—_Treatine SMoKiINe ToBacco,.—Wesley A. Wright, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

111,713.—DEvIcE ¥oR SAVING GOLD. AMALGAM AND QUICK- 
SILVER.—Oliver H. Young and Daniel J. Vaughn, Wisconsin Hill, Cal. 

111,462, Proputsion oy CANAL Boats.’ homas Main, 
Greeu Point, N.Y. Dated Jan. 31, 1871. 


REISSUES. 


4,252.—CuLTIVATOR.—Augustus Adams, Sandwich, Il1., as- 
signee of William A. Dryden and Cyrus E. Dryden. Patent No. 67,173; 
dated July 30, 1867. 5 ‘ 5 

4,253._MANUFACTURE OF ENAMELED BRACELETS,—AbDiel 
Godding, Jr., North Attleborough, Mass. Patent No. 91,605; dated June 
2, : 


[FEBRUARY 18, 1871. 


4,254.—Cookine STovE.—Charles P. @eissenhainer, Pitte- 


burgh, Pa., assignor to Esek Bussey and Charles A. McLeod, Troy, N.Y. 
Patent No. 101; dated July 9, 1861. iis 


4 4,255.—VENTILATOR.—Melville E. Mead, Darien Depot, Conn. 
Patent No. 90,190; dated May 18, 1869. 
4,256.—SuHartT Coup.INa.—Silas C. Schofield, Chicago, Il]. 
Patent No. 63,182; dated March 26, 1867. 
4,257.—OvERSHOE.—Henry G. Tyer, Andover, Muss. Patent 
No. 85,398; dated September 4, 1867. Reissue No, 24°20; dated December 
, 186%. 


DESIGNS. 


#025: HES TER For MILK, ETC.—George Sumner Albee, Hop- 

nton, Maes. $ 

4,624. CARPET PATTERN.—John H. Bromley (assignor to John 
Bromley & Sons), Philadelphia, Pa. 

4,625.—Liquor HoLpEeR._James A. Dunworth and Frank 
Dnonworth, New York, assignors to ‘‘Vidvard and Sheetan,”’ Utica, N.Y. 

4,626.—T YPE.—Heinrich Flinsch, Frankfort, Prussia. 

4,627,—TYPE.—Andrew Gilbert, Boston, Mass. 

4,628.—SuHow CasE.—Winfield S. Grove (assignor to himself 
and Abraham B. Grove), Philadelphia, Pa. 

4,629.—SHow CaRD.—Charles S. Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

4,630.—Matcu SAFE.—Albert D. Judd, New Haven, Conn. 


4,631.—DovETaIL.—J. Dwight Kellogg, Jr., Northampton, 


,, Mass. 
4,682 and 4,633.—CaRPET Pa'rTERN.—Hugh §, Kerr (assignor 
to Israel Foster), Philadelphia, Pa. Two patents. . 
4,634 and 4,635,—CHair.—Anton Kimbel, New York city. 
Two Patents. 

4,636.—CaARPET PaTTERNs.—Christian J. Koch (assignor to 
John Bromley & Sons), Philadelphia, Pa. r 

4,637,—SrEvE.—Robert J. Mann, Dallas City, Il, 

4,638.—DRAWER PULL.— Julius E, Merriman (assignor to 
Foster, Merriam & Co.), West Meriden, Conn. 

4,639.— Or, CLoTH PATTERN.—James Patterson, (assignor to 
Thomas Potter, Son & Co.) Elizabeth, N.J. 

4,640 and 4,641.—MOoLD For LAGER BIER GLASSsEs.—John P. 
Pears, Pittsburgh, Pa. Two patents. 7 

4,642.—LEaD PENcIL.—Joseph Reckendorfer and Teile H. 
Miller, New York city, assignors to Joseph Reckendortfer. 

4,6 3 and 4,644.—BracELET.—Theron I. Smith, North Attle- 
borough, Mass. Two patente. : ; : 

4,645.—STOvE PLaTE.—N icholas S,Vedderand Francis Ritchie 
{assignor to Hicks & Weife), Troy, N.Y. 


TRADE MARKS. 


148,—-Composr'l10oN O1L.—Butler & Haynes, Bangor, Me. 
149.—SHOEs, BROGANS, AND Boots.—Edward Francis Jones, 
Farmington, N.H. ae 
150.—SuGAR, SIRUP, AND MOLASSES.— William Moller & Sons, 
_ New York city. 
151.—MAcHINERY O1L.—Charles L. Morehouse, Cleveland, 


Ohio. : 
152. ILLUMINATING Ort.—Charles L. Morehouse, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 
153, LUBRICATING O1.—Charles L. Morehouse, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
154, FACTORY Or.—Charles L. Morehouse, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXTENSIONS. 


MACHINE FOR PARING AND SLICING APPLE8.—D. H. Whitte- 
more, Worcester, Mass. Letters Patent No. 16,417; datcd January 13, 185%. 

PLATFORM SCALEs.—Thaddeus Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Letters Pktent No. 16,381; dated January 13, 1857. Relesue No. 445; dated 
March 91, 1857, 

PLAT¥YORM SCALEs.—Francis M. Strung and ‘Thomas Ross, 
Vergennes, Vt. Letters Pateut No.14,119; datcd January 15, 1856. 

SEwine MacuInE.—Albert F. Johnson, Parkville, N. Y. Let- 
ters Patent No.16,387; dated January 18 1857. 


Aivertisements. 


The value of the SCIEN SIFIO AMEBIOAN G8 an advertising 
medium cannot be overestimated. Its circuiasion is ten 
tines greater than that of any similar jourralzww pub- 
lished, It yoes ‘nto alt ue States and Territories, and ts 
read in ali the prince pal kbrartey and reading-rooms of 
the world. We invite the attention ef those who wish to 
make thetr business known to the annexed rates. A busi- 
nese man wants something more than to see his ad-ver- 
tisement ina printed newspaper. He warts circuiat on, 
f itis worth 3 cents per line to advertise in a paper 
iaree thousand circulation, it ts worth $2.50 ver line to 
adcertize in one of thirty thousand. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Back Page - = - - 1°00 2 line, 
Inside Page - - - 75 cente a line, 
Sor each insertion. 

Lugravings may head advertisements at the same rate per 

line, by measurement, us ti letter-presé. 


NEW YORK DEPOT 


Ames Manufacturing Co., 


235 PARK PLACE, 
&K. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., GENERAL AGENTS. 


N ACHINERY, MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


Steam ‘Engines aud Steam Pumps, Turbine Water 
unnon and Statuary, Military and Ma- 
ated Goods, of all 


Wheels, Bronze 
sonic Swords, German Silver and 
kjuds, on the most favorable terms, 


—ALGO— 


NEW YORK DEPOT 


OF THE 


Genuine Chester Emery Co. 


BOULT’S 


Carver, Paneler and Molder. 

HE simplest, best, and cheapest Wood Or- 

amenting Machine made. See IInstrations of Dec. 
3,180. EL P- HAMPSON, nt, ss Courtland st..N. Y. 


BURNHAM & , Manufacturer 
pata ‘Battle Creek, Mich. 


SPLENDID WATER POWER FOR 
SALE.—100 rods trom railroad, 1 mile trom tbe ip- 
corporated village of Manlius, 10 miles from Syracuse per 
railroad; upon which ts at present a plaster and lime mill, 
a saw mill, cider mill, etc. Tie owner wishes to dispose 

of iton account of ill health. 
For particulars address or apply. t 
HEO. D. HADLEY, Manlius, 


RIZE MEDAL SCROLL SAW,— 
THOs. L. CORNELL, Derby, Conn. 


OMETHING NEW.—Agents guaranteed 
kL) $3,000 a year to introduce an article that sells in every 
house. Address, with stamp, 8. GILLILAND, Pittsburgh ,Pa. 


‘T)OUBLE-ACTION BRACE, Manufactured 

by the American Suepender Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Office 7Mercer at,, New York. ‘The kttest improvement 
and best Suapender made. 


EAR’S VARIETY MOLDIN G MACHINE. 


The Machine doc ali that you claim for it. Icon- 
sider it a valuable acquisition to our wood- working ma- 
chinery, and could hardly do without it now, 

i. B. GIBBS, Master Mechanic, 
St. Louts and Iron Mountain R. R.Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


QGOMETHING WORTH KNOWING.—A 
i) new, guick, simple, and cheap process for unnesling 
Sieel—worth a bundred times its cost. Every mechanic 
cutting, turning, or filing steel, should hove it. [very 
person sending mc one foller shall have the receiut at 


once, Address SUD, 
$2 W/ilii2oisturgd, LL 


ti] 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


MINERALINE 


is the Great Novelty Lubricating 
Composition for all kinds of Ma- 
chlnery. Itsaves youroilsegven- 
ty-five percent, your Machiner 
trom wear, asd your labor of olf- 
ing, as one apptication answers 
for many days. It is now well 
tested, and for etliclency leaves 
nothing to be desired, 28 a thor- 
MIN ough preventive of Wiction. | It 
is now {pn use in more than five 
RALINE. thousand manufxctories, includ- 
ing the U.S. Navy Yards and the principal Steam Car Cos. 
Solely manufactured and invented by JAMES MANES & 
SONS, Practicat Chemists, Cambridgeport, Muss., aud 
Glasgow, Scotland. Also, inspufactures Boller Compo- 
sition, Englne Polish, Patent Wheel Grease, and all kinds 
of Bleaching Composition. - For information, send for 
Circular to tbe above address. 

J.MANES & SONS can give recipes in Chemistry for 
all Manofacturiog pur: ace koewn, with drawings of ap- 
paratus required. Following are a few of their Recipes: 

ist. Anew planof Tinning and Galvaulzing Wrought 
and Cast Iron. 

2d. To¥luxironfree from Phosphate and Sulphur, and 
all Im urities. 


ing etc. etc. 

Toduce thousands of vouchers and 
testimonials from the princifial munutacturers in the 
United States. Beware of Iniitators. 


MACHINISTS? TOOLS, 
\ X 7 E havea full supply of Machinists’ Tools 


on hand, ready for jmmediate delivery. For cuts 
STEPTOE, McFARLAN & CO., 
No, 222 West 2d at,, Cincinnail, 0. 


Vertical & Horizontal 
CORN MILLS. 


Y 30-inch grinds 30 bus, per hour, 
and 20-in. 15. Price $28 and $140. 
EDWARD HARRISON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


and prices address 


N TRIAL.—To givé our readers a taste 

of ita_quality. that flrat-class pictorial $8 maga- 

zine, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, will be sent in 

clubs of twenty copies or more, half a year, at 7 cents 

each; clubs of ten, at 80 cents each; clubs of five, at 90 

cents each; & single copy, six months, $1. Sample copies 

FREE. No deviation. fg offer good for three months. 
Address S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N.Y. 


“YT STILL WAVES," Rich, Rare ant Bac 8 Ledger sisn, 40 
istums of cherwiog felan Shitchow Wa, Hectowt Fer: Quncky Hayy pant Sie 
: aul 3 


eee 95) 200 Hwindlers ‘’rentlleted> [x 1870, It is a paper for 
tNaved’ pr all. Enabltshed 1658, Ils NOT « REW oper. 14 belongs to no sect oF 
arty. It la evlisbhe, fearless, and tratbful—e peper for ALL. There ls pothing he It. 
EVERY sobseriner ‘will receive mounted on roller 1d, the NEW ead aperb en= 
gvaving, 4* PIONEERS OF AMERIOA,”* ‘one-sud-o-kale feet by two Poot lo size, and 
voting $1000 to engreve, NOW I8 THE TIME. We quaractes satitfaction or monty 
refuted, Only 7S conte secures this & whole year, ond $3 engraving free pratie 
bd propald,  Opeciimens for acs, rosa, “Star Spenglnl Banner”? Bi WA 


E 


UNTING, TRAPPING, AND FISHING 
MADE EASY. New, rellable, and gives more mat- 
ter than any dollar book, douhle the amount of any ct. 
book, including preparation and use of bait, traps, etc., 
all moder of preserving and p:eparing Bkins aid fare, 
and much other practical and valuahle information—fuat 
whatis wanted. Price lower thin any other; none (even 
at #2 or 58) more rellabie.; not at less than $1 apreliahle 
and complete. Examine at any bookstore and prove. 
Only 20 cts. of bookseller or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 118 Nassau st., N.Y. 


BD TUDER’S PAT. SAW SHARPENER 
@ and GUMMER. Manufactured by JOS. O. 
LLADAY, Philadelphia, Wood Working Machtnery 
of all kinds ou hand. 


Frrst Premium awarded by Am. Inst., 1870. 

MICROSCOPES, Hiustrated price Het and catu- 

MAGIC LANTERNS, logues free to any address. . 
T. B. McALLISTEF, Orpticlen, 49 Nassau st., N.Y. 


nay DA Ag AL 4) 
INTERNATIONALPATENT AGENCIES, 
ATENTS SOLD ON COMMISSION in the 
UNITED STATES and in EUROPE. Addresz, &.H. 
GIBBS &CO., Proprietors and Managers, 98 B’d way, N.Y. 
MONT@OME'RY GIBBS (iste Agent of the U. S..Treadn- 
ry, in Europe), Manaxer of London office, 37 Henrietta st,, 
ovent Garden, London, England. 
REFERENCES :—A.W. Dimock, Esg., President Atlant ¢ 
Mail S.8.Co., 5 Bowling Green, N.Y.; J.C. Winans Esq., 
President Hamilton Fire Ins, Co., 11 Wall st., New York 


r. e e 
Gear’s Variety Molding 
Machine ie the best in the world. Send for Circudar. 
- S. - Gear Co. Boston, Mass. 
¢e CAUTION .—It is an 1nfringement to use the N. Y. 
VY. Machine any where except in New York. Take Notice. 
We mean bnslnews, 


ECOUNT’S PATENT 
ROLLOW LATHE DOGS 
AND CLAMPS.—A set of 8 Doge 
from 4¢ to 2-in., inclusive, $8. A 
set of 12 from 34 to 4-1n., $27'90, 
Five stzex Machinists’ Clamps, 
from 2to U-in., inclusive, $11. 
Send for Circular. 


C. W. LECOUNT, 


South Norwatk 
Conn. 


DANIELS PLANERS. 
rae demand on us for this valuable planer 


has made it necessary to Make suitable additions to 
our ee toe turning thera ont. For cuts of this and 
other wood- worklny machinery, address 
STEPTOE, McFARLAN & CO, 
Nos. 216 to 222, West 2d st., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE. 7 
2 © {) H. P. 15 in, by 36 double slide valve 
oe Engines, with fiae Boilers, 42 in. by 3 feet, 
aud fixtures complete, io perfect order. Apply to 
WM. WRIGHT & CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 


ERROR R RRR 
cae : 
ae cRe CLASS,={W' pared to 
E K Wo are now pre 

furnish ali classes with constant employment at home, the 
wholoofths time or forthe spare momenta, Businessnew, 
light and protitable. - Persona ofeither sex earn from 
5c, to BF per evening, and x proportional sum by devoti 
their whole time tothe business,” Boysand girlsearn near: 
aa muchastnen. Thatallt whosee thig notice may send their 
address, and test the business, wo make this upparalleled, 
er: Tosuchasaore not weilsatisfied, we will eend $1 to pay 
for the trouble of writing. Full particulars, yaluableeant+ 
ple which willdo to commence work on, end a copy of The 
‘cople’s Litcrary Companione—one of the |: ¢ and 
best fumily newspapers published—all sent free by mail, 
Beader, ityou yank ermenent, profitable work, address 


& CO., Avausta, Marsx. 
ENT, GOODNOW & CO., 

Boston, Mass., Pubtishers of ‘* PATENT STAR,” 
sell Patent Rights and goodsof allkinds. Orders solicit- 
ed. AGENTS WANTED. 
G#-Send stamp for copy. 


MACHINISTS. 


Illustrated Catatoxue and Price List of all kinds of small 
Toolé and Materials sent tree to any address, GOODNOW 
& WIGHTMAN, 23 Coruh! }],Boston, Mass. 


-\ IALOGUES, SPEAKERS, etc., etc. Do 


youwant “Speaking hooka?” we have ten kinda, 100 

pager Mm cach, 10 conta each; Dialogues, elght; kinds, 10 
cts. each; ten Spenkers.ctc. (all ditfere nt), ati cts.eacb; 
others at all prices, We supply Medical, Masonic, Law, 
Theological, and Scientific Books, and scnd them by mall 
prepai . Wehare madc this our specialty for ten years. 
heet Muslc, Instruments, Notions, Novelties,etc., in fact, 
anything You want, you canget by sending stamp for cata. 
Jegueet c.,toHunTERS& Co, Booksellers, Hinsdale, N.H. 


ANTED.—FOUNDERY MAN—of exten- 


sive experience in conducting alarge founder: 
and mixing wheel irons in Western car-wheel worka, is 
desired. None but tirst-classmem tndustrious and temper- 
ute need apply. All applications musthe secoinpaniedb y 
reterences. ‘fhe pesition will be inade desirable to wauit- 
able Man. AddrcesF.0. Vox 48, Loutsvile, Ly. 


© 1871 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC. 


P. BLAISDELL & COv 


M ANUFACTURERS of the “BLAISDELL” 
4 PATENT BRILL PRESSES, with quick returo mo- 
tion, Agricultural Drills, Improved Png ne Lathes, tron: 
12 fm. to 28 in. awing, Planers, Gear Cutters, Boring Mills, 
Hand Lathes, and other first-class Machinists' Tools. 
Jackeon et., Worcester, Mags. 


Universal Wood Worker. 


TSOR Agricultural, Railroad, Car, Carriage, 
and Wagon Works, Planing Mill, Sash, Door and 

Blind, Bedstead, Cablnet and Forniture Factories. 
McBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, Hamiliton,0. 


ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CHESTER 

CO. MAMMOTH CORN and ALISKE CLOVER. 

Sample package SENT ¥REE to ull farmers; also a copy. of 

the AMERICAN Stock JOURNAL, by inclosing stamp fo N. 
P. BO TER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co. , Pa. 


ANTED.— A THOROUGHLY-COMPE. 
TENT MACHINIST to fill the posltion of Snper- 
intendent of our Spike, Bolt, and Nut Works. ne who 
has had experience, and can Bly good references, can Se- 
cure 8 permanent situation. Address 
CLEVELAND ROLLING MILL C@., Cleveland, 0. 


Trade-Mark Patents. 


MUNN & CO. desire to callthc attention of manufac- 
turers and Duginess men generally ,to the inp ortanee of 


the taw of Patents, as appiled totr ade-marks for bneiness 
purposes. 
Anby person, Atin, o1 Gorporution, domiciled in the 


United States, or in any fereig: country sfording similar 
privileges to citizens of the Un ited Statcy, can obtaln the 
Tight to the exclusive use, for THIRTY YEARS, of any 
TRADE-MARK, Consisting of any new figure, or devi D,or 
any new word, or new combination ot words, Ictters, or 
figures, upon their manufactures, 
is protection extends to trade-marks already in nse 
or any length of time, or about to be adopted. 
Full information on this, important subject can ve ob- 


tained by addressing 
MUNN & CO. 
37 Park Row, New York. 
$10 0 0 Will sell to a party compe- 
5 © tentto manage and introduce, halr 
interest in a valnahlc invention, worth ten times the price 


asked. Utility and im portance fully proved. M ney less 
parties need not answer. AUSTIN J. 8STURGEO N, Phila. 
Patent 


BEDSTEAD FASTENING. 


~ The Best, Cheapest, and Strong. 

est FASTENING ever invented, 

Rights for States und Territories far 
sale. Address JOHN DOMINGOS 

and BENJAMIN ESSIG, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Tay lorsas apogee Vorurhogoien Wiens at 
ict. 1 

mes hoe wm perfeet Venszilognl toy 
hp aaique 

‘Worderfal book ia ow to ako and use the 

Magic Whinle. How to perfectly imi- 

ey wrery animal; the rerious 

Birdsy to imitate bes, insirectionst 

tian, oe, det. for ALL the wouderfal 


™ ENR! Sey Eee et 
ether Umbiaitons Le inva bp voriove Moneta EIU is iba ap 


OBIGINAL book of the hi 
@aluctific tretties, I+ ie written tm plein Bi 
ins BOIUOUS gcanem fa 


‘contals ‘watri! ham, wc. A 
emesbr Bl pat hen “Addruy HUNTED & 0,, Publishers, Mista, 


Patents on Designs. 


Citizens and sliens can m wse cure design Patents for 
three and a half, seven, andforrteen years. The lawon 
this subject is very liberal. Foreigners, designers, and 
manufacturers, who send goods to this con ty may Be- 
core patents ere upon their new patterns, thus pre- 
vent other makcrs from Felling himilar good#in thie mar- 


Ket. 
There patents cover all noveltics of formor onfigura- 


tion of articles of manufacture. 


For further information address 
MUNN & CO., 
Nc. #7 Perk Eow, New York. 
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E-PERFECT.LUBRICATO 


, A sure preventive or and cure for hot journals, 
Le Has ten times the lubricating quality ofany oll. 


[WM 000° F, 50° bi 


° below zero, acids or gases do not 
pxmgaifect or change its wonderful, unigne nsture, 

Forms on bearing surfaces a glaze of unequal+ 

ed smoothness, which economines power 2 per! 

(die ct.; reduces friction to aminimum, and prevents 

heat, wear, strain, and repairs of machinery. 
envelope sample and circular to 


ti Send for 
cJAMERICANGRAPHITE CO. 
NOT TOO LATE 


TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Little Corporal 


FOR 1871... 
Enlarged, Improved, Tlustrated. 


An original Magazine for Boys and Glitls, and older 
people who have young hearts. 


EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, Editor, 

THE LirrLE CoRPORAL’s writers are unsurpassed for 
fresiness, life, and vigor, or for purity of thought and 
8tyle. The magazine does not fear to live up to its beau- 
titulmotto, “ Fighting against Wrong, and for ttie Good, 
the True, andtiie Beautitul;"’ seeking not only to enter- 
tain ite readers, but to make them wieer, nobler, and bet- 
ter. While doing this it seeks to throw aronnd every 
thing a charm of freshness wnd light that wins thc hearts 
of both old and yonngy 

TERMS: Onc dollar and ahaif a year; $7.50 for lx 
copies; single copy‘15c ents, orfree to any one who will 
try to raise aclub. Beautiful Premiums forCiubs. Back 
numbers can always be sent. Address 


JOHN E. MILLER, 


Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
Late ALFRED L. SEWELL & Co., and SEWELL & MILLER 


Canadian Inventors, 


Onder the new Pateut Law,can obtain patents on the 
same termes as citizens. 
. For full particulars address 


R 


=< 
Mm 


Buy Barber's Dit Brace. 


AUCTION SALES. 
FUTURE DAYS. 


By Leigh Bros. & Phelps, Auctioneers, 
4 Commercial Row. 


av 
a 


P EREMPTORY SALE OF THE 
ATLANTIC IRON WORKS. 
VALUABLE MACHINERY, MARINE 
RAILW AY, ETC. 
SITUATED ON THE ELIZAHETH RIVER, 

ADJOINING. THE 

CITY Of NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 

AT AUCTION. 


Pursuint to an order of the Stockholders of the Atlaa- 
tic Iron Works add Dock Company, I will seil at public 
auction, to the highest bidaer, on the Premises, on 
‘WEDNESDAY, the 8th day of March, at 12 o'clock M., 
that valuable and well known property, 


THE ATLANTIC TRON WORKS! 
situated on the Elizabeth river, adjoining the corporate 
limits of the city of Nortolk, Va., viz: : 
Four and one half (434) ACRES OF LAND, with a water 

front of four hundred and twenty-five (425) feet, and 
all improvements thereon, consisting of 
FOUNDERY, MACHINE SROPS 
BLACKSMITH SHOPS, BOILER SHOP, 
SAW MILL, MARINE RAILWAY AND DOCKS, 
' together with all the valuable 
MACHINERY, STEAM ENGINES, 

TOOLS, PATTERNS, ETC., 
all of whivh are in perfect order (many of them having 
but recently been purchased), and ure of the most ap- 

roved manutacture, embracing everything necessary for 
he successful carrying on of the Iron Works and Ship 
Bullding business, in all its various branches, on an ex- 
tensive scale. c 

Also, the right to manufacture Railroad Car Wheels 
py Cochran's Patent Annealing Process. z 

The Works have the capacity to turn out fifty (50) 
Wheels perday. Svume four thousand Car Wheels made 
at this establishment are now in successful operation on 
the railroads in this vicinity. 

TERMS OF SALE: One third of the purchage money 
ineash. For the balance, a credit of six and twelve 
months will be glyven. Approved negotiable paper re- 
quired for tue deferred payments, and the title re- 
tained. 

The attention of capitalists and manufacturers is par- 
ticularky called to this sale, as presenting an opportunity 
for profitable inyestmeat seldom offered through the me- 
dium of an auction. 

For full particulars and descriptive catalogue address 
T. J. CORPREW, President of the Atlantic Iron Works 
and Dock Company, or the Auctioneers 


GH BROS. & PHELPS, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


C. C. STRONG'S 


PATENT BORING BAR. 


MUNN & CO.,, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Hinkley Knitting Machine. 


ee simplest, cheapest, and best in use! 
Has but one needle! child canrun it! 
Agente Wanted in Every 
Send for Circular aud Sample Stocking to é 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO.., Bath, Me. 


Reynolds’ 


VURBINE WATER WHEELS. 


The Oldest and Newest. All others. 
onty imitations of each other in 
thefr strife after complications to 
contuse the public. We do not boast 
me but quietly excel themail in staunch 
wae Teliable, economical power. Besa- 

gy tiful par let tree. Gko. FALLCOT, 
i Liberty st,, New York. 


CREDIT & CAPITAL. 
MCKILLOP, SPRAGUE & C0, 


‘| Will issue about the lst of January, 1871, 
their new volume of 


The Commercial Agency Register. 


It will be the most COMPLETE AND VALUABLE 
work of ite kind ever published. Thisisthe only REF- 
ERENCE GUIDE giving,’by their NEW KEY, a CLOSE 
estimate of the CAPITAL of each firm, in connection 
with their CREDIT ratings. 

This Agency was established in 1842, and THE COM- 
MERCIAL REGISTER has becomeu STANDARD WORK, 
and {nvaluable to dispensers of credit. 

Two Editions are issned—January and July. 


Town. 


For particulars addrces . 
KETTENRING, STRONG & LAUSTER, 
Defiance, Ohio. 


Tntercoloa Railway of Canada. 


Tenders for Iron Bridge Superstructures. 


HE Commissioners for the construction of 
the Intercoloniat' Railway art prepared to receive | 


Tenders for TWENTY-ONE SPANS OF IRON BRIDGE 
SUPERSTRUCTURE of one hundred feet for each span; 
and alsofor SIXTEEN SPANS of two hundred feet for 


each epan. 
Printed specifications showing the tests which each 


span will be required to bear; information a totheloea- 
tionof the different bridges; and forms of tender, canbe 
obtained at the offiees of the Commissioners, or at those 
of theChlef Engineer, at Ottawa, Canada; or at the Bank- 
ing House of Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co., Bartholomew 
Lane, E.C., London, England. 

Parties tendering must submit thelr own plans of the 
mode in which they propose to construct the Bridges, 
and must etate the price of each span f. o. b., at the place 
of shipment; and also the price of each span completed 


in place. 
Tendersfor additional pleus of one hundred feet, and 


tor spans of eighty feet, will atyo be received at the same 


time. = teen eae % 
Specifications are being prepared, and can be had rPHE ONLY FAMILY KNITTER MADE 
e that fills the bill. Send for circulars and samples to 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., and No.2 Clinton Place, New. York, 


~ THE HOTCHKISS 
BRICKS 


e Brick Machine makes 20,000 
oan be hacked immediately. 


It 18 
simple, cheap, and durable. Form uclng DRAIN TILE it 
{8 unrjvaled. 10 


Can be seen workin g xt ma pany 's yard, 
Ridgefield, N. J. State, County, and Yard Rights tor 
gale. Address FERRY FARM BRICK WORKS, (Robm 
4 No. 19, Cliffet., New York, 


: CALDWELL’S DRYER 
RIES Brick, Tile, Peat, Whiting, Clays, 
Lumber, etc., most perfectly andrapidiy. Highly 
recommended by those uslag them. 
J. K. CALDWELL, 1844 Master st., Philadelphia, 


THEA NECTAR 
Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


 Green-Tea_ Flavor. 


Warranted 
TO SUIT ALL.TAS’'TES, 


within afewdays, on application at the places above 
named. 

Tenders marked “ Tenders for Bridges,” and addressed 
to the Commissioners, at Ottawa, will be received upto 
SIX O'CLOCK P.M. of THURSDAY, the 6th day of 
APRIL, 1871, 

The Commissioneiy will not be bound to accept the 


lowest or any tender. 

A. WALSH, | 
ED, B. CHAN BLER, 
Cc, J. BRYDGES. 
A. W. McLELAN, 


Tntervol ential Railway, 
onl saioners* On ce, 
Ottawa, 19th Jannary, 1871, 
GENTS WANTED—{($225 A MONTH) 
by the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO. 
veton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Commtssloners. 


& J.W. FEUCHTWANGER,55 Cedar st., 


* NewYork, Chemists, Manufacturers, and Import- 
ers of Specialities, Silicates, Soda and Potash, Chloride 
Calcium, Peroxide Mangsnese, Hydrofluoric Acid, Me- 
tallic Oxides, Steel and Glass Makers’ and Potters’ Arti. 
cles, Publishers of Treative on ** Soluble Glass,” ** Gems,” 
and ‘Fermented Liquors " 


a 
Mill Owners!! Facts!! 
fl Res Complicated, Fine-cut Turbines now 

ive vant troudle. While Low Water, Skim_and 
Sjush Ice stop them. most of the time, Our Staunch, Reli- 
able Reynold’s Turbines run steadily, to the confusion of 
all Croakers, While other Builders are disputing over 
“Scientific Tests,’ Our Turbines are quietly doing the 
work. GEO. TALLCOT, New York. 


from 4to %inches. Alsofor car wheels. Address 

E, HORTON & SON, Windsor Locks, Cons. 
MACHINER Send for Circular. Cuas, PLACE 
3 & CO., 6 Vesey st,, New York. 


1826 UsErHE VEGETABLE 


PULMONARY BALSAM, 
The cid standard remedy 
tion. “Nothing Better.” 


OBERT McCALVEY, Manufacturer of 
HOISTING MACHINES AND DUMB WAITERS. 
6 Cherry street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW and 2d-HAND.... 


for Coughs, Colds, [870 
CUTLEE Bros, & Co., Boston. 


HINGLE AND HEADING MACHINE— 
hk Law’s Patent with Trevor & Co.’s Improvements, 
The Simplest and Best in use, Also, Shingle, Heading 
and Stave Jointers, Equalizers Heading Turners, Plane rs 
etc. Address REVOR & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


Ss 


ATER POWER tor Rent or Sale.—The 
Oututonic Water Co. offer fine Milt Sites, perma- 
nent Water Power, and unsurpassed factifties to manufac. 
turers; onty 8 hours from New York, with rait und water 
communication. Address Ousatonic Water Go. , Derby, Ct. 


THAM Gages, large assortment, self-testing, 
Scrlgiual Ashcrofistsam gage. E.U. ashecrof:,Boston. 


ATHE CHUCKS—HORTON’S PATENT } 


PATENT RIGHTS SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


By E. E. ROBERTS & CO., Coneutting Engineers, 15 Wall St.,N. Y. Send Stamp for Circular. 


IMPORTANT 


iO MACHINISTS.—The Best Metal for all 
Machine Uses is the MARTIN STEEL, made by 

NE NEW JERSEY STEEL AND [RON Co., Trenton, N. J. 
This steelis made by an cotirely different process from 
anyother, and is tougher than wrought Iron. It can be 
turned without anneal ing, being eutirety free from hard 
‘spots. Every one who uses it pronounces it jnst what 
they have long wanted, for a multitude of uses, Buch a8 
Crank Pins, Lathe Spindles and Screws, Cotton Machine- 
ry Rollers, 8aw and Fan Spindles, etc,, etc. Also, par- 
Heutari adapted for Firebox Plates, Briceslow. ‘Send 
for farther information, or a sample, stating use to which 


it is to be applied. 
achinery. 


’ 
OTIS OTIS, BROS, & OO... 


‘No. 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


TY HOISTING 


HOWARD, THORNDIKE &C rr L ipa 
ale} i] J 
AoBRe ARO EROVED'S Tag ETRE HINE ME 


as, Union Emery Wheels. 
() Wace caomcccaes 


Braneh Ofsce, 93 Liberty st., N.Y. 


General Agents for the Am. Twist 
Drill Co.’s S8uperior Grinder and 
other Emery ee! Machinery azd 
Tools. Send for Circnlar. 


WOODBURY’S PATENT 


Planing and Matching 


and Molding Machines,Gray & Wood’s Planers,Self-olling 

Saw Arbors, and other wood working Mach iner y. 
8. A, WO@DS, { gi Liberty atr eet, 

Send for Circulars. 67 Sudbury street, 


ICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 


id Manufacturers of the latest improved Patent Dan- 
jele’ and Woodworth Planing Machines, Matching, Sash, 


Y.; 
Boston, 


and molding, Tenontng, Mortising, Boring, Shaping, Ver- 
tical, and Circular Re-sawing Machines,Saw Mille Saw 
Arbors, Scrotl Saws, allway, Cut. off, and Rip-saw Ma- 
chines, Spoke and Wood uraing Lathes, and varlons 
other kinds of Wood-werktn, achinery. Catalognes 
and price lists sent on appiica jon, Manufactory, Wor- 

cester, Mass. Warehouse, 107 Liberty et.,New York. 171 

s 
Niagara Steam Pump. 
CHAS, B, HARDICK, 

Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TT. JU TU WROUGHT 
| BE. &G. RDERS | 
HE Union Iron Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa. T e 
attention of Engineers and Architects is called to 
our improved Wrought-iron Beams and Girders (patent- 
ed), ln Which the compound welds be ween the stem and 
Sanges, which have proved so oYec ionable in the old 
mode of manufacturing, are entirel y avoided, we are pre- 
pared to furnish alt sizes at terme as favorable as can be 
o tained elsewhere. For descriptive lithograph address 

the Union Iron Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

UDELS, PATTERNS, EXPERIMENTAL, 
and other machinery, Models for the Patent Office, 
built to order by HOLSKE MACHINE CO., Nos, 528, 580, 
and 58 Water st., near Jefferson. Refer fo SCIENTIFIC 

AMERIOAN office. 14 tt 
1832, SCHENCK’S PATENT. 1870. 
Woodworth Planers. 
And Re-Sawing Machines, Wood _2yd Iron Working Ma- 
chinery, Engines, Boilers, etc. N B. SCHENCK & 

SON, Matteawan, N. Y.. and 118Ltberty st., New York. 
ANTED—AGENTS, $20 PER DAY, TO 
sell the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACH . Has the under-feed, makes the “lock 


stitch” alike on both sides, and js fully lcensed. 
The best and cheapest Famity Sewing Machine 
inthe market. Address 

JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 
Boston, Mass. ; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ii., or 
St. Louts, Mo. 


To Electro-Platers. 
BASIERIES, CHEMICALS. AND MATE- 
RIALS, in sets or single, with books of instruction, 
manufactured and yold b OMAS HALL, Manutfactur- 
ing Electrician, 19 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass, 
lustrated catalogue sent free on application, 


Milling Machine, 


NDEX, STANDARD, UNIVERSAL, AND 

HORIZONTAL.—The largest'varietyto be found in 

the country, on hand and fnishing. Workmanship, Ma- 

terlal, and Dest unsurpassed. Machines on exhibit 

tion at Fair of Ainerican Institute. UNION VISE CO. 

oF BOSTON. Office 80 Milk st. Works at Hyde Park, 
a86. 


Andrew’s Patents. 


Notgetess, Friction GTooved, Portable, aud 
arehouse Hoisters. 
Briction or Gear d Mining & Quarry Holst ra. 
Smoke-Burning Safety Boilers, 
euble and Sinzie, 1-2 to 


Oscillating Enxives, 
Commifinal Pamps: 100 to 100,000 Gallons 
me est Pumps in the Wor 'd, pass 


intite, 
ud, Sand, Gravel, Ceal, Grain; etc., with- 


tinjury. 
All Light Si maple, Darable, and Economical. 


Sendtfor oy re 
mere . D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
« 414 Water street, New York. 


A MON'TH! EMPLOYMENT! 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS! 

A premium Horsz and Waaon for Agents. We desire 
to employ agents for a tern of seven years, tosell the 
Buckeye $0.8) Shuttle Sewing Machine. It makes a 
stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low-priced 
licenscd machine inthe world. W. A. HENDERSON & 
CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louls, Mo, 


ILICATE OF SODA, IN ITS VARIOUS 
kK} forms, manufactured as a specialty, by Philadelphia 
Quartz Co. ,783 Svuth 2d et. Pht Adelphi, Ba, 


Po MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS, 
and Patterns for same, addrasa 
cCONWAY, TORLEY & CO., . 
Red Tdperty st., Pittxbargh, Pa. 


LLCOTT’S LATHES, for Broom, Hoe, and 
Rake Handles, tor sale by 
L. W. POND, 9% Liberty st., New York. 


NRIVALLED Hand Saw Mill, Self-feed- 


ing, with ease. Rip 3-1n. lumber; guaranteed do 

work of$men. The oniy hand saw machine known, does 
as tepresented. Thousands in use. Send for circuiar. 

WM. H. HOAG, Sote Manutacturer, 214 Pearl st. N.Y. 


Best ‘ku the World —- Qo 
Aas mB MEU MAA PB ASont ou trial—Sce large $290, 
Poms Cut sud termes iv Srieutific American, Oct. lat, 170. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Cold-rolled Shafting. 


HIS Shafting is in every particular superior 
to aay tnrned Shafting ever made. Itis the must 
ONOMICAL SHAFTING to buy, being so very much 
stronger than turned Shafting. ess diameter answers 
every purpose, causing a great saving in coupling, ut 
leys and hangers. It ia perfectiy round, and made te 
hitworth Gage. All who giv¢ it atrial continue to use 
It.exclnsively. We have it in)arge qnantities. Calland 
examine it, or send for price list. 5 
Address GEORGE PLACE & CO., 
226 and 128 Chambersst., New York. 


N. Y. Machinery Depot. 


EORGE PLACE&C@.,, Manufacturers and 

Dealers in Wood and Iron Working Machinery, of 
every description, Stationary and Portable Engines and 
Boilers, Leather and Rubber Belting, and al) articles 
needful in Machine or Railroad Repair Shopa 126and 
228 Chamber st.. New York. 


Sturtevant Blowers. 


r | ‘NHESE are in every particular the best and 
most perfect Blower ever made. A fult assortment 
of every size on hand, ready to deliver. 
Address GEORGE PLACE & CO., 

1% and 1 


Chamber st., New York. 
THE NEW WILSON 
Bhs Under-Feed Shuttle 

b_ SEWING MACKINES! 
$25 cheaper than 
any ether! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and raphy Ate stand 
unrivatied ! Fors Tic - 
Inc, HEmMMInG, TUCKING, 
FELLING. Quilting, CorD- 
ING, Bisping, BiarDINnu, 
) GATHERING, Gatbering & 
sewlng on gathers, they 


¥ ure. tenczcelied? 
For particulars address 


Wal on Sewing Machine Co, 


AGENTS WANTED. CLAVELAND, O, of 


su, Louis, Mo.. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely printed pages, lately issued, con- 
tains a Hat of the best American Advertsing Mediume 
giving the names, circulations, and fu)t part iculars _con- 
cerning the leading Daily and Weekly Political and Fam-. 
lly Newspapers, together with all those having large cir- 
culations, published in the interest of Religion, Agricul- 
ture, Literature, etc.. etc. Every Advertiser, an every. 
person who contemplates becomm, such, will find thfs 

ok of great value. Mailed tree to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25c. 

. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 
The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in ity issue of May 29, 1870, 


says: 

“The firm of G. P. Ro’ &Co., which igaues tnis in- 
teresting nd Vataatte RECITES He largest ora best Ad- 
vertising Agency in the United States, and we can cheer- 
tully recommend it to the attention ot those who desire to 
advertise their business SCIENTIFICALLY and SYSTEMAT- 
IOALLY in such a way: that {6,80 as to seeure the larg- 
est amount of publicity for the least expenditure o 
money. 


HE WOODWARD STEAM-PUMP MAN- 


UFACTURING COMPANY, Manufacturers of the 
oodward Pat. Improved Safety Stesm Pump and Fire 
Engine, Steam, Water, and Gas Fittings of all kinds. Also 
Dealers in Wrought-iron Pipe, Boller Tubes,etc. Hotels, 
Churches, Factories, & Public Buildings heated by Steam, 
Low Pressure. Woodward Building, 76 and 78 Center st. 


vor. of Worth st. (formerly of 77 Beekruun st., N. Y. Ail 
arties are hereby cautioned axainst inginging the Pat. 
ightoftheabove Pamp. G. M. WOODWARD, Pres't. 


a, Dr. J. ARMSTRONG’S 
= (Patent) 
Improved Heater, 
ter, Lime Ex- 
tractor, and Cen- 
denser Combined, 
Fer Steam Boilers, 


—— 


MAU ACTURKDBY 


Armstrong & Starr, 
‘Toledo, Oblo. 


AG Sendfor Circulars, 
erly Armstrong & Welsh. 


Fo 
UERK’S WATCHMAN’S TIME DE. 
TECTOR.—Important for 211 large Corporations 
and Manufacturing cencerns—capahte of controlllng 
with the utmost securacy the motionof a watchmsn or 
atrolman, s8the same reaches different stations of his 
eat. Send for a Circular. J. E. BUERK, 
P. O. Box 1,087 Boston, Maas. 
N. B.—This detector 1s covered by two U. 8. Patent = 
Particg using or selling these instruments without santho- 
rity from me wlll be dealt with according to law. 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, COMBIN 


ing the maximum of efficiency, durability and econ- 
» With the minimum of welght and price.” They are 
ely and favorably known, more than ¥5@ being in 
use. All warranted satisfactory or no sale. Deseriptive 
circulars sent on application. Address 
J.C. OR DUES: & CQ., Lawrence, Mass. 
ork. 


om: 
wi 


46. Cortlandt st. , New 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. MS. 

e BOYS and GIRLS 
ho engage in our new business make from 88 to 
- $10 per dayin their own localities. Full particu- 
urs and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of poymanent, profitable work. should addresa 


atonce. GEORGESTINSON & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


ATENT BANDSAW MACHINES of the 


most improved kinds, of various sizes, to saw bev- 
el ys well us equare, without iodining the table, by FIRST 
& PRYIBIL, 452-456 Tenth ave., New York. Prfce, $260 
$275, IS, and $00. At prevent, Oct. 16, there are in oO) 
fo this city nlone, & of our machines. Send for 
Manutacture also, an improved saw-filtng ap- 
and alarge stock ot 


eration, 

Circular. 
aratus, price, $80. Haves also on 
est French Bandsaw Blades. 


OOD-WORKING MACHINERY GEN 
erally. Specialties, Woodworth Pldners aud Mich 


ardsan 6 Patent Improved Tenon Maehines. 
Ware. 


central, corner Union at., Woreeater, Maas. 
roomad2 Cortlandt st., New York. 
WITHEREY RUGG, & RICHARDSON, 


INCINNATI BRASS WORKS. — Engi 
/ neers and Steam Fitters’ Brass Work, Best Quality 
F. LUNKENHEIMER,Prop’r 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 

With one of our ‘presses, rnd the material accompany- 
ing it,every man cun dv his vw printing. thus saving 
much time and experve. Circulars containing full intor- 
mation about these presses, prices, recommen lations, &c. , 
matted free on urplicstiog. Specimen-books of types, 

“c.. 10 cents. ADAMS FRESS Co. 

Rew York. : 


et very LowPrices. 


cuts, borders, Sc, 
33 Murray strest, 
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Scientific 


America, 


{FEBRUARY 18, 1871. 


City Subscribers—The Screntrrrc AMERI- 
CaN will be delivered inevery part of the city at 
$3°50 a year, Single coples for sale at the News-stands 
in this city, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Willlams- 
burgh, and by most ofthe News Dealers in the United 
States. 


Subscribers—Who wish to have their vol- 
umes bound, can send them to this officc. The charge 
for binding is $1°50 per volume, The amount should 
be remitted in advance, and the volumes will be sent 
as 800n as they are bound. 


: Advertisements, 


Advertisements will be admitted on thispage at therawaf 
$1°00 per line for each insertion. Engravings may 
head advertisements at the same, rate per line, by meas- 
urement, as the letter-press. 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 865 Broadway, New York: 

Please send meyour Nao Niustrated Price List of Wal- 
tham Watches, as per advertisement in the “Sclentific 
American.” 

(Sigu name and addrcss in full.) 


HOWARD & CO. 


ontheist ot February reducccl the price of Wal- 
tham atches, request the thousands ef p:rsons who 
have had thelr former price lists to send tor t.e New tdi- 
tion. All persons desiring to haveone, and cspccially 
those whocontemplate purchasing a watch, can iecvive 
a copy pestpaid by sending thelr address a8 above. 

It should be borne in mind that we send these Watchcs 
by Express to any part of the country, and allow the 
purchaser to open the package and examine the watch 

efore taking it, and if it is not perfectly satisfactory, it 
ean be returnod at our expense. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


Still maintain thetr anperiorlty over all others,and a 
new sizefor boys has just been introduced, which wil} 
give universal satisfaction. — 


HOWARD & C0., 


865 Broadway, New York. 


‘Havin, 


DOUBLE * CARPET 


POINTED TACKS, 


.For putting down CARPETS, MATTING, OLL CLOTH 
etc. Manufactured by the DOUBLE POINTED TACK 
O@.,62 Duane st., New York. 

Occasionally an inventor brings to light some i mprove- 
ment which is ofgreat valuc to the housewife, ana ot 
such it is alwaya our pleasure to speak. This isthe case 
with P. Mites’s Douhie Pointed Steel Tacks, which we 
have thoroughly tested, and found them to be as repre- 
sented—a saving of labor, annoyance, time, material, 
and money. They consist ofa bent, flattcned wire, 8imi- 
Jar in shape to acommon staple, with two sharp points 
like the common tack, having .no heads to break oi in 
taking out; hence they are easily removed, and may be 
used repesteadly. Being very strong, they hold the Car- 
net firm and never tear{t. 


For putting down matting, or ofl cloth, they are une- 
qualed, ag Well as for carpets, without sewing the breadths 
ether 


T. Miles as also patented a machine for driving 
these tacks and stretching the carpet. It 18 80 arrange 
thatit stretcheathe carpet and holds and drives the tack 
atthe same time —W. Y. Tribune. 


THE FIFTH GRAND 
OF THE 


Mechanics and Agricultural State Asso- 
ciation of Louisiana 
ILL be held on the Fair Grounds of the 


Association, in the city of New Orleans, com- 
mencing SaTuRDAY, APRIL 8, 1871, and continuing nine 
days. Exhibitors are invited fromevery section of Amcr- 
ica. Railroads, steamships, and other transportationlines, 
& snamed jathe Premium Cataiogues, wlll carry exhidit- 
ors aud their wares two aud from the Fair at one half the 
usualrates. For further information see Premium Cata- 

togue, which will be sent to any address free of charge. 

LUTHER HOMES, Secrctary and Treasurer, 
New Orleans, La. 


UILDING: PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


SHEATHING BOARD, 


For outside of Stud ding, under Clap boards, 
‘A non- conductor of cold, heat, andd ampness. 


PREPARED PLASTERINGBOA RD 
a cheap and perfect substitute for lat: and 


taster; makes a smooth, substantial watt, at 
‘ess tean half the usual cost. 


DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 


Made entirely of WoolFelt, a cheap and per- 
feet article. 
Sample and Circnlars sent free, b 
R@CK RIVER PAPEK CO., 


Chicago; or, 
B. E. HALE 
2 & 2 Frankfort street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 
THE MANUFACTURING PROPERTY 


es OF THE LATE 
Niagara Manufacturing Co,Lockport,N.Y, 
HE MANUFACTORY is 840 ft. front, and 


120 ft. deep, and occupies all the ground between 
Market street and the Erie Canal, Has Furnace,Machine 
Sho p, and etorerooms; also, a never-tailing Water Power. 
Itis only shout 20 ro@s frem the N.Y.C.R.R. For further 

articulars apaly. to FE. S. DEWING, 524 Broadway, New 
erk, er ORIGE N STORRS, Lock pert, N.Y. 


STATE FAIR 


ATENT BAND SAW MACHINES, with 

valuable improvements, acknowledged superior. 
Chair Machinery made to order. AddressC. PURDY, 
Bedford, Cnyahoga county, Obio. 


** Dooley’s Yeast Powder.” 
HE superiority of this Baking Powder 


has long been demonstrated by every housekeeper 
who has used it, and from the steadily increasing demand 
for 3 reliable article. The universal expression fs that it 
is the best in the market, and its perfect purity and free- 
dom from deleterious substances warrants the assertion. 
To those who have never used it, we say give it @ trial, 
and your testimony to its worth will be added to the 
many thousands of others. Sold by Grocers generally. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, 69 New st., New York, Manufac- 

urers. 


RUMPFF. & LUTZ, 


MPORTERS and Manufacturers of Aniline 


Colors and Dyestuffs, Colors for Paperhangers and 
Stainers. Reliable recipes for Dyeing and Printing on 
Silk, Woot, and Cotton’ All new improvements tn the 
art of Dyeing, and new Celors are transmitted to us by 
‘our friends in Europe, @ BOON as they appear. 

42 Beaver street, New York, 


No 
LIVE MECHANIC 


Can afford to be without some of 


BAIRD’S 


< E cate 
FOR PRACTICAL MUN, 
My new and enlarged Catalogue ef PRACTICAL 


AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 82 pages, Svo., will be 
sent, free of postage, to any one whe will favor me 


with his addruss. 
HENKY CAREY BAIRD, 
Indastrial Publisher, 406 Walnut 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Swain Turbine. 
“Cur Low-Water Wheel from this ou” 


YN ILL DO TEN PER CENT MORE WORK 


on small streams, In a dry season, than any whee 
ever invented. Gavc the best results, in cvery respect, at 
the Lowell Tests. 
For Report of tests at Lowell, with Diagrams and Ta- 
olea of Powcr, adch'css _ 
THE SWAIN TURBINE CO., 


North Chelmsford, Mass. - 


ECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE 
1B Horse Power Engine and Boiler, Price $1,200. 


1 Wood-turning Lathe, 00, 
23-ft. Planers, s aati 230. 
5 oo d con dition. 
pines TY EL W & CO., New Haven, Coun. 


EYNOLDS’ WATER WHEELS, good as 


new, for salelow. One5feet,one 3feet. Also one 
18-inch Tyler Wheel, second-hand. Address HOLYOKE 
MACHINE CO., Holyoke, Mass., Manufacturers ef the 
American Turbine Water Wheel, Shafting,aud Mit] Work 
generally, 


RON PLANERS, ENGINE LATHES, 


Drills, and other Machinists’ Tools, of superior qual- 
ity, on hand, and finishing. For sale low. ‘or Descrip- 
tlon and Price address NEW HAVEN MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO NewHaven Conn. 

RAILROAD COMPANY, 
St. JoserH, Mo., January 28, 1871. 


rMHE INTEREST AND COUPONS DUE 

February 15th, 1871, on the First Mortgage Eight Per 

Cent (8 per cent) Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 

ver City Rajlroad Company, Will be paid at the offee of 

the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, tn the City of 

New York, upon presentation and application, on and 
| after that date, free of Government Tax. 

THOS. E. TOOTLE, 
Treasurer. 


‘ 
“ 


TREASURER’s OFFICE 
ST. JOSEPH & DENVER cry” 


WATSON’S IMPROVED 
INSIDE DOOR 


iJ J 
Fireproof Safe. 
Cheapest and best. Send for 
price 1 fet. 
J. WATSON & SON 
- + No. 53 Sonth 4th at.. Philadelphia, 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 


UNION 


Spoke Works. 


POKES, RIMS, AND PLOW HANDLES, 

All goods warranted séasoned, and of the best 
quailty. JOHN G. DAVIS & SON, 

Seofhwest cor. of Leovard and Otter sts., Philadeiphia. 


IRON STEAMSHIP BUILDERS. 


NEAFIE & LEVY, 


PENN WORKS, 
MARINE BECP EO WEES PTC. 


DRILLS — 


DLAMOND POINTED 
STEAM DRILLS. 


7OR ALL KINDS OF ROCK DRILLING, 


Mining, Quarrying, Tunneling, Railroad Grading, 
Well Boring, Prospecting, etc. lity to Seventy-five per 
cent of cost aud tine of hand labor saved. ‘Test Cores,” 
in form of solid cylinders of rock or mineral taken out 
of mines from any depth not exceeding one thousand feet, 
stiowing true valae, Stratification,etc. No percussion. 
Never require shar pening. FIRST PREMIUMS awarded 
in both American and Europe. Illustrated Circulars sent 
On application. Beware ot infringements. 


SEVERANCE & HOLT, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
Office 16 Wail st., New York. 


GO SCHLENKER’S. PA TENT “\-Q 


BOLT CUTTE 


ADDRESS 


New INVENTION. 
Howarp {Ron Works, BUFFALO.N 


cNAB & HARLAN, Manufacturers of: 


a Wrought Iron Pipe and Fittings. 
Valves, Gage Cocks, istles, Water (ery es, and Oil 
Cups, Warlin’s Patent Lubricator, Plumber’s rass Work, 
Getty’s Patent Pipe Cutter, Getty’s Patent Prov n Pomp 
age. No. 8 John st., New York, Z 


Poe SOLID EMERY WHEELS AND OIL 
STONES, for Brass andIron Work, Saw Mills, and 
dge Tools. NorthamutonEmery Wheel Co. ,Leeds,Mass. 


Brass Cocks, 


Root’sSafety Boiler. 


For Pamphlets’ with Pr ce 
List_and Testimonials, address 
ROOT STEAM ENGINE CO,, 

2d Ave.. cor.8th st., N. ¥- 


i The Bestin the Market, 


HARDWOOD 


crt. ‘Vv. Carpenter, Advertising Agent. Address 


hereafter, Box 773, New York city. 
Safety 


Harrison °<Y 


First-class Medal, World's Fair, London, 182. 
And Americau Institute Fair, New York, 1969. 


Over 1,000 Boilers in Use. 


Weston’s Patent Differential 
PULLEY BLOCKS. 


%5,000 IN USE. 
Address 


HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


or, JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 
118 Broadway, New York, and 13% Federal st., Boston. 


DOYIE’S 


PATENT DIFFERENTIAL 


Boards and Veneers Pulley Blocks. 


Especial attention is called to our 
HUNGARIAN ASH, FRENCHBLACK WALNUT, 
AMBOINE, THUYA, AND TULIP WOOD, 
Just to hand and unnsually ehoice. 

Also on haud, our usual complete assortment o1 


PLANKS, BOARDS, AND VENEERS. 
GEO. W. REA)D & CO. 
Nos. 168,170 and 172 Center st., New York, 
* Factory, Nous. 291 Monroe st., and 398 Madison st. 
Send for catalogue and price list. : 


WIRE ROPE. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, TRENTON, WN. J. 


Fok Inclined Planes, Standing Ship Rigging, 
: Bridges, Ferries, Stays, or Guys on Derricks & cranes, 
Tiller Ropes, Sash Cords of Copper and Tron, Lightning 
Conductors of Copper. Special attention given to hoist- 
mg rope of all kinds 1or Mines and Elevators. A ply for 
circular, giving price and other information, end for 
pamphlet on Transmission of Power by Wire Ropes. A 
arge stock constantly on hand at New York Warehouse, 
No. 11% Liberty street. 


American Saw Co., Manufacturers of 


And Perforated Circul a OT 
Sawa of all kinds. ‘No. ay .8 
New York. 


Alse Solid 


Peiry Ses core Gold_ street, 
verry 8t., cor. Gold street, 
Branch Office for Pacific Coast, i 

Front street, San Francisco,Cal. Onsbe NO. 808 


THE 
Allen Engine Works. 


THE ALLEN ENGINE, 


Fourth avenue and livia und lslst sts., Ne y 
+» New ¥ 0 
Maaufacturersa ot ; ee at 


Porter’s Governor 

Bue Aten Boiler, And 
tanderd Straight Edges, 

Augle Plates, 


Fear first premiums were awarded to us at the Fairof 
the American Institute, 1870. 
Send for our illustrated circular. 


Surface Plates, and 


‘The fact that this Shatting 
strength, a finerfinish, and is truer to gagc, than any other 


has 7% per cent greater 


in use, renders it undoubtedly the most economical. We 
are algo the sole manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CoL- 
Lins Par. CouprinG, and furnish Pnileys, Hangers, etc. 
ot the most approvedstyles. Price Lists mailed on ap, 
plication to JONES & LAUGHLINS, 
120 Water street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

fe Stocks ot this Shafting in store and for sale by 
FULLER, Dana & FITZ, Boston, Mass. 

GE®@. PLACZ & CO., 126Chambers strect, N. Y. 


EST DAMPERREQULATOR 


for Stcam Boiler. Send fo: s 
Agctuvs rrauted. MURRILL & KEIZER, Baltimore, Mae 


WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING PAPER 


(No Tar), for Roofing, Sheathing, Ceilings, Oy]. 

Shoe Stiffenings, Tags, Trunks” Cartridges, Bissting 

Pass- book Covers, Grain and Flonr Bins, etc., for saleby 
HUNTER, Jr., 

Paper Warehouse, 59 Duane st., New York. 


—pam 


London ................64. 48 Cannon street, 


KOHNSTAMM, 


ULTRAMARINE, 


And Importer, 01 English, French, and German Colors, 
Paints, and Artists’ Materials, Bronzes, and Metals. No. 
100 Chambersst. bet. Broadway andChurchst., N. Y. 


Pek CIRCULAR ILLUSTRATING A NEW 
and greatly improved TURBINE WHEEL, believed 


to be the best and ¢) 
A 8. & J. GEAR & CO., Boston, furnish 
@ every description of Wood end Iron Working 


Machinery and Supplies. The .bestin us 
malxer, at towest idssible rates. Dunder Legardlcns of 


HORRIBLE! Ls“fered with cATARRH 


* thirty years, and was cured 
weeks bya simple remedy. ‘The receipt will de Tent, 
Postage e, to allaflicted. Address REV. T. J. MEAD; 
Tawer 176, Syracuac, New York, 
A DAY made with Hoster’s Silver-Plating F 7 
$15 Enclose stamp. W.¥HOSTER,Seueca Falie NY, 
he a eee ery ENGINESAND BOILERS 


forsale 8to12H. P. Address 
C. A. DURFEY Titusville Pa, 


eapest in the market, apply t 
BUSEY JONES @’ Core °° 
‘Wilmington Delaware. 


© 1871 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC. 


The celebrated Doyle Blocks have taken premiums 
over the differential Blocks of all other makers at cy cry 
Fair where they have been exhibited at the sanie time. 
WHEN YOU BUY, SEE THAT THE BU.OCKS ANE MARKED J.,J. 
DOYLE. /)at. Jan. 8, 1861, All others are infringements. 


SAMUEL HALL’S SON CU., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

229 West 10th street, New York. 

Mill Werk. “the 


HEAVY CASTINGS fiers 


Steam Engine Builders & Founders, New Haven, Conn. 


L. L. SMITH, 6 Howard st., New York. 


Nickel Plater. 


First Premium at the Fairof the American Institute, 


For Forge and 


1869. Licenses (under the Adams Patents), granted by 
the U. N. Co.,17 Warren st., New York. 
EMPLOYMENT. 
2 ~ (\ A MONTH with Stencil Dies. Sam 
9) pies free. Address 
S M. SPENCER Brattleboro Vt. 


THE 


Tanite Emery Wheel. 


Does not Glaze,Gum, Heat, or Smell. Addrcss 
‘THE TANITE C@, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa. 


OR CIRCULAROF TREMPER’S PATENT 
VARIABLE CUT-OFF, for high and iow pressure 
Steam Engines, address 
PUSEY JONES & CO., Wilmington Delaware. 


Working Models 


And ExperimentalMachinary, Meta}, or Wood, made to 
order, by J. F. WERNER 62 Center st. N.Y, 


ELECTED Sperm Oil.— Warranted strictly 
Pure. For Sewing Machines and all fine machinery 
n bottles, cans,bbis. ,casks. W.F .Nye,N ew Bedford,Mass 


W 0 On § HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE con- 


tains in every number one complete 
prize story valued at $100. Forty pages 
vo Vunve Maude 
cents per copy. 


Yearly 81, Sold by news dealers at 10 
Splendid Premiums. $500 ensh to be 
awarded for prize clubs. Specimen co 
8. 5. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 


y tree. Address 
L.W.Pénd---New Tools. 
EXTRA HEAVY AND IMPROVED PATTERNS. 

ATHES, PLANERS, DRILLS, of all sizes; 


_4 Yertical Boring Mills, ten feet swing, and under; 
Muling Machines, Gear and Bolt Cutters; Hand Punches 
and Shears for fron. 

Office and Warerooms, 9 Liberty st.,.New York; Works 
at Worcestcr, Mass, 

A. C. STEBBINS, New York, Agent. 


SAW MILLS. 


ORRISON & HARMS’ IMPROVED MU 
ley Saw Hengings are the best in the world. 
MORRISON & HARMS, Allegheny City, Pa. 


N 


Scientific American 
For 1871. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
Ree NUMBER is printed on {ine paper 


and elegantly illustrated with original engravings 
representing : 

New Inventions,Noveltiesin Mcchanics 
Manufactures, Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy, Architecture, Agriculture, 
Engineering, Science, 
and Art. 

Farmers, Mechanics, Inventors, Enginecrs, Chemists 
Manufacturers, and People of all Professions or Trades 
will ind the 

SCIEN’KXIFIC AMERICAN 
of great value and interest. 

The Editors arc assisted by many of the ablest 
American and European Writers, and having acccss to 
all the leading Scientific and Mechanical Journals of the 
world, the columns of the SolzNTIFIC AMERICAN are con- 
stantly enriched with the choicest Information. 

An Offtclal List of all the Patents Issued is published 
Weekly. 

The Yearly Numbers of the SCEENTIFICAMRRICAN make 
two splendid Volumes of nearly ONE TilevsAND Pa@Es, 
equivalent iu size to FOUR THOUSAND ordinary book 


pages. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 


Tzrus—3‘06 a year, $1:5@ half ycar; Clubs of Ten 
Copiesfor one year, at $2°5@ each, $25-00, 


With aSPLENDID PREMIUM to the person who forms 
the Club, consisting of a copy of the celebrated Stee 
Plate Engraving, ‘* Men ot Progress.” 


Address MUNN & CO., 


PUNLISERS OF TIE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


HE “ Scientific American” is printed with 
CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON & CO.'SINK. Tenth and 
Lombard sts. Philadelphia, and 59 Gold st. New York 


